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PREFACE 


The question of the identity of Dandin is beset 
‘with considerable difficulty, Are the authors of 
Kavyadarsa and Dagakumaracarita one and the 
same? A memorable couplet of Rajasekhara in 
Sarngadharapaddhati relating to the point which 
rather increases than clears the mystery about the 
identity of Dandin runs as follows :-— 


AMUSHAAA TATA FaAy YOM: | 
aa eesaeares fy Sey aa: | 


It is generally believed that the three works 
of Dandin referred to here are Kavyadarga, Da§a- 
kumaracarita and Chandoviciti, The last of the 
said works is not available to us, and it has been 
actually doubted whether Dandin was the author 
of a work by thatname, It has also been surmised 
by some scholars that Chandoviciti is only a sup- 
plement to Kavyadarga dealing with metres, now 
lost to us. 


Dandin, the author of Kavyadarga is generally 
fixed by scholars in the latter half of the 7th century 
A. D. chiefly on the following grounds. Kavyadaréga 
refers to Setubandha, a Prakritic work whose 


iv 


date has been proved by independent evidence to 
be not later than the 5th century, 

HES Aat Ast HHS ora fag: | 

at: BRA GIT als AAA ti 


Secondly, there is a reference in Kavyadarsa 
to Pallava kings who ruled over Kafici till about 
the 8th century A, D. 

TIRE Ek aiteeaig aos ays 
aret Flag FAALINSA | 
( Kavyadarsa I[1-114 * 


The city and the kings referred to herein have- 


been identified as Kafici and Pallavas respectively 


by the commentator on Kavyadarsga in the follow- 


ing passage—@amianal year aa fafdaaa: aedifa faa- 
ase Aqueavrarsaeat sa SHVAaAwIAAgTA . 


Thirdly, the last quarter of the first verse in 
Kavyadarsa is cited by one Vijaya for the purpose 
of a pleasant hit at Dandin. The passage in ques- 


tion is aqgeI. azeqa?, and Vijaya’s reference to it is. 


in the following terms. 


Taeqaqasial fasmat aasraa4 | 

qq afeat TI TABS BAA Ui 
Now Vijaya, the author of this verse otherwise 
known as Vijjaka, it may be noted, was an emi- 


nent poetess who assumed the title of Sarasvati, and 


her claim to that title seems to have received. 


Vv 


support from great authorities like Rajasekhara. 
She was the queen of one of the Karnataka kings- 
who ruled inthe 7th century. The above verse 
suggests that Dandin must have heen a contem- 
porary of her, | 


Now that the date of Kavyadarsga is fairly 
settled as set out above, the question arises whether 
Dagakumaracarita can also be given the same date. 
It would be so if both these works had been com- 
posed by the same author. No doubt it is generally 
believed that Dandin, the author of KavyadarSa, is. 
identical with Dandin, the author of Dasakumara- 
carita, but a close careful scrutiny will disclose that 
the two works could not have proceeded from the 
“same pen, Acarya Dandin, the author of Kavya- 
darsa, in describing prose literature says, aataare- 
yseanagaey Sifaaq (1-80). Looking at the style of 
Dasgakumaracarita, we see it is the very reverse of 
the principle enunciated therein. Dasakumaracarita 
does not contain high-sounding words, It is marked 
for the simplicity of style, lack of compounds and 
for Prasada, the perspicuity of style which according 
to Acarya Dandin is the peculiar feature of poetry. 
A fastidious critic like Dandin who says that a 
single fault will spoil the whole work as a single 
spot of white leprosy will spoil the beauty of the 
entire person—wigg: arawait fax ZAUA—is not at 


Vi 


all likey to have in his own prose work violated 
what according to him is the fundamental principle 
‘underlying prose composition, 


So far as the First Pariccheda of Kavyadarsga 
is concerned, a detailed analysis of its contents is 
given in the next page> The Second Pariccheda 
which runs to 356 verses deals with aryaars or 
figures of speech relating to the sense, The Third 
and last Pariccheda deals with geeréa#zs or vari- 
eties of verbal pomp including fiyaeys or versifica- 
tion by the arrangement of letters according to set 
designs in verses 1 to 65 ; saat or puzzles in verses 
66 to 124; digs or literary defects in verses 125 
to 187. 


C. SANKARA RAMA SASTRI 
Mylapore, Madras 
20th February, 1942, 
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2 
Ul BlealTaay: 
KAVYADARSA 
(The Mirror of Poetry) 


TH groe 


<— “sadegaitsaiargi is 
Waa Tat aca MAYS AeA |! 2 I 


The First Pariccheda. 


1. May the All-White Sarasvati, (Goddess a 


Learning) sport for ever in (the Manasa lake of) 
my mind—the Goddess that plays the she-swan to 
the lotuses in the form of the faces of Brahman 
lit, the four-faced one. 


1. In consonance with the general practice 
of Sanskrit authors, Dandin begins his work on 
poetics with a benedictory verse or mangala Sloka. 
Mangala or the benediction composed -by a poet 
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and incorporated at the beginning of his work 
with a view toa happy completion of the work 
begun without impediments generally falls under 
three heads—aratiq , aajesar and aegiagar. araiiq is the 
invocation of a deity to confer blessings on the 
reader, poet etc., and this type of Mangala is 
generally inserted at the beginning of dramas 
where it acquires the technical name of Nandi 
Sloka. aaftmat, the second kind of Mangala, lies 
in paying homage to the deity nearest at heart 
to the poet. <A typical example of Namaskara 
Mangala is the opening stanza of Kalidasa’s 
Rag huvaméga :— 
qaaaa aol aearasfaqay | 
aaa: frat ae qadiawdega ti 

aeafagat, the third kind of Mangala, consists in a 
mere reference to some sublime object or a men- 
tion of some auspicious word or words. A typical 
example of this kind of Mangala is found in the 
beginning verse of Kalidasa’s Kumarasambhava 
which refers to the sublime Himavan who js 
almost on a par with gods as follows :— 

HEZILUAT [ait saaiear fearwsat ara amYus: | 

Taw akira ame Raa: Tear sq graeve: jj 

The question has now to be considered—Under 
which of these heads does this present Mangala 
Sloka fall. At first sight this would appear to be 
an example of araiq inasmuch as it invokes the 


a pA ate 20 
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goddess to be pleased to dwell for ever in the 
poet’s heart, But it is to be noted that though 
words expressive of Namaskara like q-@ etc. are 
not explicitly used, the aspect of Namaskara appeals 
more prominently atleast by way of suggestion 
or «aft as it is called by rhetoricians. In fact logici- 
ans construe aHtHt as ealaqaarascqaaiteata or the 
idea that a deity or person is superior to one’s 
self. Obviously the idea of paying homage to 
Goddess Sarasvati looms large in this verse, and 
as such it can be properly classed as Namaskara 
Mangala. | 

qaQHl aveadi aa arate faa war. Sarasvati, the 
reputed Goddess of Learning in the Hindu pan- 
. theon, is described as All-White. The whiteness is 
suggestive of the cleanliness and purity in body, 
mind and spirit. The idea of cleanliness is car- 
ried to such an extreme that even the ornaments, 
seat and all other accompaniments of hers are also 
treated as white. Vide the following popular 
prayer to Goddess Sarasvati :— ¥ 

Al BeEGINe4aqeal Ar Bares 
Al amaqqusafsaqat yr yaqaqraar | 
ql AMAA RI aAMas: Bar qfHar 
a al Wg ateadi aaadi fa: eyareqsel ti 

ze in the word aqgzr refers more to the 
characteristic of a4¢q—spotlessness than to the 
colour. taat Imperative mood, 3rd person singular 
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of ~q to sport. The Imperative mood can be used 
both in the sense of command and benedicton, and 
it is used here in the latter significance, Vide 
Panini :— enfafa feeeizi. aa refers to the author 
Dandin himself. ataa@ Locative singular of ara, 
qa Ua aaa. = Waieearet. Vide Amara :—@ied gzalae 
qa:. The word ara is also suggestive of the 
Manasa lake which is believed to be situate on 
the top of the Himalayas. The suggested analogy 
of the poet’s mind to the Manasa lake is appro- 
priate in view of the fact that the Goddess who 
is expected to take delight therein is identified 
with a swan in the first half of the verse, zarix 
qualia Fa a: agqa: means Brahman who is supposed 
to be possessed of four faces wherefrom the four 


Vedas emanated. agqyae galiedq seas, asi aa, 


aftaa gaag:. A she-swan will generally live in the 
proximity of lotuses. Likewise Sarasvati dwells in 


the four mouths of Brahman. If Brahman’s faces 
.are compared to lotuses, the Goddess can well 
abe identified with a she-swan. aa means a forest. 


In the context it means merely a collection. The 


- figure of speech in this verse is aq aided by *®yq, 


The phrase FITS azeqdi has been humorously 
made the subject of a pleasant attack by Vijaya 
otherwise known as Vijjaka, a poetess who seems 
to have been a contemporary of Dandin thus :— 


Le 
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asrTaeeaqiat (asa AAsaaaT | 

qaq atear Sat aage Bread’ Il 
The hit is particularly happy, because Vijjaka 
was herself given the title of Sarasvati and her 


claim to that title has received support from great 


authorities like Rajasekhara. 

It is very curious that this introductory verse 
of Kavyadarsa has found its way into Sarasvati 
Rahasyopanisad. This makes one feel sceptical 
about me eenuiponoss of that Paeae 


_ avert eu, reinrgraes me en | 
area: pad FIETTATY fl x Il 


ne. Having collected the scientific rules of 


ancients and scrutinised the usages (with reference 


to the application of the said rules), the description 
of poetry is given by us to the best of our ability. 


2. In this verse the author announces the 
theme of his work viz., #eysan. san ordinarily 


means definition or aaramray, the peculiar charac | 
teristic of anything. Here the word sam is usec 


in an extended significance viz., the whok 


science of poetry. The first half of the verse ._ 


declares that the science of poetics as propounded 
by Dandin is the result of an examination of 
the rules that had already come in vogue both 


in theory and in practice. agi ara qaareartt 


= 
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Accusative. The word qa, ancient, refers to all the 
rhetoricians like Bharata, the founder of drama- 
turgy, Bhamaha and others. 4gqy Having collected 


the canons of poetry, sqsara sf@ sat: am salary 


sqeeq wq Having also examined the works of 
poetry. aaa = ayataey In keeping with 
our capacity, an example of seqajajq compound 
sanctioned by Panini:—s#eqz faue etc. fad. 
yqaaey is an expression of modesty by the author. 

In construing the word qaanenfr (gaat are) 


different commentators refer to different authors 


under the head of yy, One commentary which is 
printed in Mr. Rangacharya’s edition construes 
thus :—qasf agavaretasadiaa aaaint sama dea 
qaa=a alSeraqadiat yzinfqgeeyq a. Vadijanghala’s 
commentary explains thus:—qgareaft  aAwarfirex- 
WANs Besa asa seca aur warq Feq- 
wWeHlaia Sqguey az Another commentary edited by 
Mr. Belvalkar interprets thus:—qisj @rarfmeura- 
yada} SSN TATA St dea Tq ay day SOT ICE ouly~ 


fi 
alee SHOT RIM aa qa SIGE. 


4 
& Rrerafaerat Rretaraty ara 
TANT TACT BRAT TAA tl 2 Ui 


3. By all means life’s journey in this world is 
carried on with the help of words and words only 
sanctioned by the J/iterati as well as otherwise. 
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3. That speech is the root-cause of all inter- 
course in the world is established by a-ay and 


aqjqim in this and the next verse respectively. 
Where there is speech there is worldly existence; 
this is azqz, Where there is no speech, there is no 
life; this is sfats. ze¢ In this world. sar The 
march of life. sgaaqa Proceeds. arat sartaq Only 
through the favour of languages, Two kinds of 
languages are referred to in the first half of the 
verse. fas: wafer: cai Rrerafrerrg, fs means 
a person conforming to the rules of high society. 
In effect it refers to grammarians like Panini and 
Patafijali. The Sanskrit language is regulated by 
the rules-of grammar prescribed by Panini and 
others. Hence fasrtaimsiat refers to the words of the 
‘Sanskrit language. Obviously the author has in 
mind the period when Sanskrit was a spoken 
tongue, fasiat Those that remain; other than 
fasiaqiziz. This refers to all languages other than 
Sanskrit viz., ied and other dialects. 


s ree | oe 
- re le , a 


2-4 zat TH: Fea. waa waTT Ty, | Re. 
A/ | ale UEF BBIIGKUILy a aread | I 3 


4. This triad of worlds will in its entirety 


become a mass of blinding darkness if the light - 


ealled speech fails to blaze throughout the world. 


{3 ok tae cae i 
> 
» 

Ce fi. 


é 


Neat 
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4, This verse establishes the utility of speech 


by safite, saad yaaqa All these three worlds viz., 


the earth, the heaven and the nether world. qq: 
waa: AM ayzaeafa ay, an alternative form being 


faq. Vide Panini:—déeqaqr aqqa aaq and fRavat 


MAsa. Faas A4 yaaae seg aa: wea Potential 
mood of a4. The whole universe will be absorbed 
in darkness. When? aez alt Sea: AU aa WezeEa. 
aeq is of two kinds, sound and speech—egeaqras and 
anja. It is to the latter variety that the word 
asq in the context refers, saa: Speech is identi- 
fied with light. a danmq adam. dareafreacdad:. 
awa means worldly existence. af a aca. If that 
light does not blaze. Light illuminates objects. 
Similarly speech illuminates the world in all times 


- and climes, 


~e 


by 
» safer IZA Ay TAY le 


a —— A wh 
ER LILCICCICOCACRCER TERR TCIC MRC It , 


0. See. The image of the fame of ancient 
kings having reflected in the mirror of literature 


does not itself become extinct though they are 
extinct. 


). In this verse speech or literature is identi- 


fied with a mirrorin which the fame of ancient 


kings like Nala, Nahusa, Mandhatr and others 


‘ 
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gets reflected. The peculiarity of this mirror is 
that though the image ceases to be, the reflection 
continues, wea Fumaa afzus:, aw aa va fara 
aifzaaaatiaza is the subject of this sentence. . ata 
eaqy:, Ba ay2, 4 arena area sy Having come in 
contact with the mirror of speech. ayaramaaast 
Even in the absence of those kings. 4a aaala 
Does not itself perish. 934 See. This stanza has 
been cited by Vidyanatha in his Prataparudriya to 
substantiate that a theme ad a to oe by its 
treatment in literature. yt eu” | 


ea aia: amg, TIT! wi Eco 
suse” TATE grates TAAE! bic arate, & 


6. Speech employed aright is deemed by wise 
men to be a cow yielding all desires, Whereas 
employed amiss, it betrays the degradation of its 
employer, 


6. The first a: means speech, and the second 
i]: a COW, aFye 9am Wi: Hagar a: ga: waa. For the 
different meanings of #7, vide Amara:—@agqigat- 
WAteaqTAyaS | aeaeseq feat gia a:. saa gia st 
ainzat formed by the addition of the sq suffix # 
(=) when the final z of the root gq changes to 


4, Vide Panini :—gz: #qa, The idea that speech - 


rightly used brings about immense benefit can be 


; 
: 
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traced to the following Sruti:—vwe: yee: Qt wes 
arg: Bi se srayiaaie. The rules of speech 
wrongly used and improperly utilised are referred 
to in the second half of the verse:—gsqat ga: €@ 
salag: wed wala. Whang: aka The quality of a beast. 
The idea of this verse has got an exact parallel in 
the following extract from Mahabhasya :— 

\ AY NYS PUTS! AMY Was Tas | 
UST TH Vey TNT ATA sraTSs: 

As to the several benefits accruing from asy 
or good poetry which represents the essence of 
speech, Kavya aprakesa says :— 

BES AMTASWHT saTeUgs MRareaz i 

ST: WAY Headidaaagaas Ut 
Poetry contributes to fame, wealth, wordly know. 
ledge, removal of ills, instantaneous supreme de- 
light and the offer of wholesome counsel as by 
a sweetheart. 

Another Sloka of ancients on the same point 

runs thus :— 
WAVRMARIAT FqNG Sag at 
Sud Hife Ma aw argarewayaag 
That of all the benefits of good literature the 


: ~one that is pre-eminently recognised by rhetoricians 
sis the delight afforded to the reader. Consistent 


with this view, Jagannatha Pandita in his Rasa- 


_/ gangadhara defines Kavya thus —wwharaearees 


Uses: BETH, 


_ 
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The author of Daégaripaka sneers at those 
innocent people who describe the accrual of the 
four fPurusarthas as the beneficent result of 
poetry, oblivious of the aesthetic pleasure that is 
the supreme goal of poetry. He says :— 


Alara (aes y EVHG ayrataHiA BaACTala: | 
FistAagartsaaize aes aH: Bigwizqars || 


aqaeqaT ANE HET ee RAAT | ) ty! 
Bay araraty Pare zine i 6 I by aA 
bevy L Whik 
7. Hence the Tat cock flaw acid not be 
tolerated in poetry on any account. A _ body, 


though handsome, will be repulsive by a single 


dot of white leprosy. 


7. aa means ama Therefore ; since speech 
used amiss is attended by dire consequences. #1249 
In literature. aeqaiy ze formed by adding the 
suffix 4 (#4 m:) to the root 49. ¢% means @iq:, 
aaaq By any means. 4, 39/44 gy Faeq Should not - , 
be neglected. ‘This is substantiated by an analogy Ge 
set out in the second hemisticn of the verse. gzar- 
Hit 4g: UH aan ZH ai miq. So says Bhamaha too :— 


aqql Izaas 4 fanaqaaaaa | 
aaah Baya Zgdaa farTa | 
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Of literary flaws Dandin refers to ten kinds in the 
third Pariccheda of Kavyadarsa as follows :— 

AUT SIVAHY AATTAIHAT | 

WMeeia Aawqs aq alreaaq | 

SURGE HAATA AUT FT 

sfa digi eatae asal: Beay aR: u 

That faultlessness is a chief essential of poetry 

is emphasised by the author of Kavyaprakasa in 
his definition of Kavya thus:—aealgt asa aguaas- 


Hal Ga: Aa, ' 


yqaiaTeagt: at aad wat | Vi 
Praereriansied SCL CILL IS Well 
8. How can aman yee os arith the 
science distinguish between merits and defects? 
Has a blind man got the power to perceive the 
distinction in eolours ? 


8. The author now says that a knowledge of 
the science of poetics is essential for distinguishing 
good and bad poetry, arardifa a: according to 
| Panini:~—gyragisite: &: areca a: ares, a a vada o- 
aaa: One not acquainted with the science of poetics 
-or other Sastras like Vyakarana and Tarka which 
bear upon Poetics. aa:, gua digrer aa quale ae 
faaad. Gunas or literary merits are referred to 
later on in this chapter beginning from Verse 41, 
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The tenfold Dosas have already been referred to in 


the notes on the previous verse, The second half 


of the verse substantiates the idea of the first half 
by means of an analogy. wsqey Har:, Gq srasqy: 


ag waagigalsag, aeaey aya: ale faq i eT or 


colour has been defined by logicians as. that 


quality which can be perceived only by the eyes,. 


ABAAAG BT eq. Bayer: means the varieties of 


colour which logicians describe as sevenfold :—aq® 


BHA siUarmeranaaiaqauarcadaaq. Regarding these 
eolours, Naiyayikas state that all of them are found 


in the earth, the non-shining white alone in water 


and the shining white alone in fire. Vide Tarka- 
sangraha:—syaainaqaaie. aay weeat antag 1 aaa 
Ys AS | AGIs aaa 


rs 


aa: Fatal eqeateataira aa: | 


oo | 


art ffaaint faaeg: Pra 8 


9 Hence learned men, with a view to 


giving scientific instruction to the people, laid down 
rules for the kinds of speech obtaining in different 
schools, 


9. wa: formed by adding the ablative suffix 


" aq to vag. Vide Panini Wags. aq: means there-. 


fore. Since a knowledge of Sastras is essential for 


distinguishing between literary merits and faults. 
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-qia; Learned men like Bharata, Bhamaha and 
others, Vide Amara:— aa af: adr afeesqaott 
‘faqan:. saat eqetaftdara, saat refers to the less 
-enlightened folk. eqeqfa Scientific knowledge. anz- 
aaa Having in mind, faaa=y: Compiled. feaaiqy The 
code of rules, arai Relating to the various kinds of 
‘speech. fafagarmut That had proceeded on differ- 
ent lines in the different schools like Gaudas, 
Vaidarbhas etc. The idea is that different rules 
were enunciated by the different schools of thought 
‘in literary criticism. 


@ TA FT HeaAAs HITT zat: | 
ait nafesseqazear qaraat i 2o ti 


10. The frame of poetry and its decorative 
-devices have been pointed out by them. Its frame 
-consists of a group of words characterised by a 
happy idea. 


10, @ refers to the rhetoricians of old referred 
to in the previous stanza. @#egat ait The form of 
all kinds of poetry. ast: means not only figures 
~of speech but also all literary excellences. afarar: 
Have been shown. aa aaa The body or form of 
, poetry. adaq is used as a rhetorical flourish. seq 
aaa saree yaaa. The definition of a#leq or poetry 
is 2oaeqaear qeasy. A group of words suggestive 
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of an elegant sense. To the same effect is its defi- 
nition given in Rasagangadhara:—antaeysfaqies: 
zsq: Hieyq. Poetry consists of two elements—aez 
and ag, It is well brought out by the definition 
given by Mammata in his Kavya Prakasa—azaig; 
Asay aDuasadt ga: wry. Vidyanatha in his Pra- 
taparudriya repeats the same definition thus:— 
AM GTN ASN Wears Bez, 


Now let us examine the conception of poetry 
according Alamkarikas. Words constituting poetry 
are deemed to be the body of poetry, Rasa or 
emotion the soul. Gunas are treated as valour 
and the like qualities, and Alamkaras or figures 


of speech as its ornaments. The most important | 


element of poetry is Rasa or em otion. Rasa can 
Never be expressed, It can only be suggested. 
If Rasa represents the_ “soul, the sentence which 
gives rise to Rasa is but a vehicle, Hence aez 
or the language in which a poetic thought is 
couched is described as adit the body. In the 
absence of Rasa or some similar suggested 
happy idea the frame of poetry is but a corpse. 
Hence the adjective gsisqaizear qualifying qaqa 
in Dandin’s definition. Alarhkaras are but a mere 
embellishment appearing in the body and improving 
the attraction of a living person. The futility of 
aeat without the soul-force of Rasa has been 
vividly brought out by Nilakaathadiksita thus :— 
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BMH rTAaUaAAeyysHa: Tea Madar 
faeagaaR saarmaes femeasia agvia carn 

Consistent with this view, Visvanatha in his: 
Sahityadarpana stresses the importance of Rasa 
in his definition of poetry :—alaq warah Heaq. 

A vivid description of poetry presented as @ 
buman mechanism is given in the following 
extract from Prataparudriya :— 

asa qlauewar sist saRaTaAaTA | 
CIUACHHUAA COTA: I) 

Ua TUT wales sa fear: | 
MABUATeAA Baral sa Cas: 
Maas MA TAA AAT TAT | 
FaqPAaAlea: M24 WeIq Baar it 
CAANTAHT: EZ: Weal: Tea sq ear: | 
FAT BMRAUTA AAA HSTAIT: Il 


qed nat a fay a aiseaa saaieayq | 
qa AIerat aa ad Sifattia feat ll 8k tt 


11. Literature is classified as threefold— 
poetry, prose and a mixture of both. <A_ poetic 
piece consists of four feet, and it is of two 
kinds—Vrtta and Jati. 


11. aq means weqatiit, agui deat arene: 
agsqat. The feminine suffix ¢q and the substitution 
of 7q to qe are laid down by Panini :—fgay: and qe: 
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qa respectively. The two varieties of padya or 
verse are 7q and aif. Vrtta is regulated by ganas 


or tri-syllabic combinations r referred to in the works. 
of prosody. They are eight in number, and they 
ene 


cover all possible combinations of syllables. A]] 
the three syllables may be long in which case the 
group is known as aay, When all the three are 
short the combination is aa. When the first, 
second and third syllables are short, the other two 
being long, the combinations are known as ANT, Troy 
and aim respectively. When the Ist, 2nd and 3rd 
syllables are long, the other two being short, the 
groups are known as qau, quand aay respectively. 
The following verse summarises the above rules. 
HiTHAMAY Ala Ail-a BlTAR | 
WAT Ta wiFa wat | TesrayT 1 

The other variety of verse known as Jati is 
regulated by Matras or syllabic instants, A short 
vowel has one matra, and a long vowel two 
matras, A short vowel followed by a conjunct 
consonant is also deemed to be long for the purpose 
of prosody. ai, wift and the like metres fal] 
within the province of Jati whereas Hasy, sass 
and others within that of Vrtta. 


Vrtta is sub-divided into aa, erfaq and faqa, 

In Samavrtta metres all the four feet contain the 

same number of syllables, In the Ardhasamavrtta 

metres the first and third quarters contain the 
2 
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same number of syllables, and similarly the second 
and fourth quarters ; the first and second feet as 
also the third and fourth feet are not equal in 
the number of syllables. In the Visamavrtta 
metres all the four feet are dissimilar in size. Vide 
the following extract from Vrttaratnakara :— 


quaqaaa 3d fase a aagT | 
AAA JT WACETeAwANaAa: | 
“ASM SATAG: AA IA TART Il 
qaaigaal Ae] TAA wag | 
ON fadeeatagd azaaager tl 
oa FR UTAGASY Bea AM WET | 
AAI ZA SARA AAT II 


Settee amaraergean frataa: | 
at fae <tfiraat meat BETA SST 


12, Its sey 1a been exhausiveLt dealt 
with in Chandoviciti. That science isa ship to 
those that wish to sail on the unfathomable ocean 
of poetry. 


12. aeq som: asq@: An elaborate treatment of 
' poetry with reference to its twofold classification of 
Vrtta and Jati. aaa: Exhaustive or comprehensive, 
adjectival to atsua:. seqat fara: seaifaPafa: The 
science of prosody lit., an examination of metres. 
This by itself is not sufficient evidence to support 
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‘the theory that Dandin was the author of a work _ 
Anown as s-dfafaia. feta: Has been set out, 
at far refers to the science of Prosody, azz. 
HeaT at: F wsqata. Poetry is identified With 
the huge ocean. 4gq gegat fafieat To those desirous 
~of entering. qj: means a ship. The figure of speech 
in this passage is eqq. 

it has been usual to ascribe the authorship of a 
work known as s-aifaela to Dandin. The only osten- 
sible authority for the theory is the following :— 


AMSHYSA Taras Aarexay gar: | 

Aa etesaeqes Ay say fara: u 
The three works ascribed to Dandin on the autho- 
tity of this verse are BEATA, SISACARGT and gsee}- 
fata. That Kavyadarga and DaSakumaracarita 
could not have proceeded from the same pen is the 
generally accepted conclusion of scholars at present, 
With regard to Chandoviciti, no such work of Dan- 


‘din by that name is extant to-day. In the absence 
‘Of any positive evidence there is no reason to 
suppose that the word s-dfafafa in the text is writ. 
ten by Dandin himself, On the other hand, it 
will be proper to treat aaa asa generic name 
meaning the science of prosody. In this generic 
sense several other authors too have used the 
word, Vide the following -—USH] Fe:—ag-e: Hogr. 
SRT SHAT HEH Wear seaHaPARA 1 

Apastamba II Pr. iv, 10 & 11. 
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gaara asetaara......Subandhu’s Vasavadatta- 
qeqeaaNaasazsaaaassaaMasaiaga faq: and 
geafamasadaazee: 4... ... Vamana I, iii, 3 & 6. 
Further the word faa in at faar ailafaant would mean 
the science and not any Jes: work. 


Tae GoH Ha: AIA ait TER | 
AAEM ASTAT TT: rahe: Nez 


% f 
5 


at 13. Muktaka, Kulaka, Koga, Sanghata and 
yf such like classification of poetry have not been 


a 


fea because they are but fragments of 


v7 poems constituted by chapters. 


13. The numerous varieties of poetry like 
Muktaka and others being based on no substantial 
ground for differentiation, the author opines that 
they do not deserve specific treatment and merely 
makes a passing mention of it. Muktaka is a single 
stanza, finite by itself, Kulaka is a group of two 
or more stanzas forming a single sentence, Kosa 
is a mere grouping of different stories without a 


common._thread, aa: saaaeenmeia:  BarHen:. 


Sanghata is a string of several stanzas on the same 

theme not divided into chapters, ara: stata: 
noes fox ~ 

aiuadaaegiaarisag:, Examples of Muktaka are 

abundant in literature; in fact every sloka that. 

has no common predicate with another exemplifies 
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Muktaka, An example of Kulaka can be noticed 
in the verses in the first Canto of Raghuvaméa 
beginning from @isaas-agerat and ending with 
aqmaeay qex. For Koga, Mahabharata is an emi- 
nently fit example; it contains at different stages 
different stories that have little bearing on its main 
theme, aaa is illustrated by poems such as 
Meghadtta, Stiryasataka and soon, With regard 
to Kulaka, a still further ramification has arisen in 
later times, We hear of qiq made up of two verses, 
faye made up of three, #am% made up of four 
and so on, | 
givat qaafeta sta fafa: -arafaaraa 
FOI AG: Biased Hos aay Il 

All these distinctions are of little consequence 
- and have been rightly brushed aside by the author. 
The reason for ignoring them is set out in the 
phrase ata-yigeqaa. ant a4: ataza: A series of 
chapters. The author defines Mahakavya as avaza. 
ae xaeqaaq The petty distinctions like Muktaka 

and others form but a part of a Mahakavya which 
consists of a number of chapters, No doubt with 
reference to Muktaka and Kulaka, this statement 
will be quite accurate. But what about Koga and 
Sanghata? KoSa might or might not be part and 
parcel of some Mahakavya and so also Sanghata. 
The reason @azaiaegea will apply literally only 
to those cases where they are found in the midst 
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of another bigger poem, In the case of others: - 
though the specified reason is not literally true, 
there is no difference in principle. 


TUT AABSTGTAT Ta BATT | 
maaan teaser ant Tema Le Ut 


14, A series of chapters constitutes a Maha- 
kavya, and its definition is given hereunder, Bene-. 
diction, homage or the mention of a (sublime); | 
object marks its commencement. 


14, aiaza is given as the definition of a Ma- 
hakavya, ae sant The characteristics that go to 
make up a Mahakavya. sza9a They are mentioned 
in the next five verses, The words aR, TARA 
and qegite@a have been already explained in the 
notes on the first Sloka. pr \ 


sfacraweiqatiaest TATA | 
ATURE ACUEAT TA , xa 


c Le Gin 
AIT ASTRA 
TAA HSMlSATTTMATA Aas | LE 


asraataey Haiezana: | 
AFATTTATUAAATH ATAU |i V9 |! 


oi Pi 
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ASHAMAAT WAlaaeIy | | 
OS y ha Oa cer a 
aataiaretit: serad: gatas | 8 I 
TAA PHALAAeI DIRART | 


Het ReGleateia Wad acwata tl 22 Ul 


15 to 19. The theme of poetry must derive its 
source from historical tradition, or otherwise with 
some substantial background. It must be conducive 
ef the fourfold fruits of life, Its hero should be 
efficient and noble. It should be adorned by 
descriptions of cities, seas, mountains, seasons, sun- 
rise and moonrise, of parks, sports in water, drink- 
ing bouts and amorous dalliances; by separations 
of sweethearts, wedlocks and descriptions of the 
’ births of princes; by diplomacy, the sending of 
embassy, tours, battles and the hero’s glories. 
The poem should not be too brief, It must be filled: 
with emotions and noble sentiments. It must be 
divided into chapters not too long, with metres 
pleasant to hear and with the pieces of plot well 
knit together. The metres at the end of all chap- 
ters should differ from those in the body, and the Gi, 
poem should contain elegant figures of speech, Such /~ 
a poem is bound to please the world and would last 
down to the deluge, 


15 to 19. When dealing with the characteris- 
tics of poetry, the author first refers to the theme. 


ey 2 
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Usually the theme of poetry can be traced to <fa- 
gaayi—stories recorded in history. Ramayana and 
Mahabharata are Itihasas, zazgr, This gives the 
option to the poet to choose the theme elsewhere from 
history, provided it is aziag. aa anaq: gu aq BeTsta 
Sometimes the source may be puranas or chronicles 
like aqraitamz, gear and soon, It is to be noted 
that no Mahakavya is composed with an absolute- 
ly fictitious background. In this respect it differs 
from the Ripakas some of which, ya<«q for instance, 
are built upon a plot which is purely a creature of 
the poet’s imagination. gui at: agaad:, a Ua GS, Ba 
Sad, way means the four Purusarthas or the ends 
of human existence. viz., 44 virtue, aq wealth, 
#iq pleasures and dja salvation. Vide Amara:— 
fA SO CORDES COE aaa: It is not necessary that 
all the Purusarthas should result from a poem. It 
will suffice if any one or more are intended as the 
case may be. age: Sarat aH: 4eq aq BaweraaTTHA, 


Nayakas or heroes in literature are divided 
into four classes :—itiea, Fitted, deesa and dred, 


_ Valour, magnanimity, strength of character, 
_resoluteness and all other rare virtues are the 


characteristics of a Dhirodatta, Rama, Jimitava- 
hana and the like are examples of this type, 
Haughtiness due to strength and valour, love of 
power, self-glorification, emulation, greed and the 
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like are characteristic of the Dhiroddhata. Parasu- 
rama, Bhimasena, Ravana and others fall under 
this category. Free from care, addicted to fine 


arts and love and easy-going is the Dhiralalita, 


of whom Vatsaraja, the hero of Ratnavali, is a ty- 
pical example, Dhirasanta is.an average hero pos- 
sessed of humility, sweetness, liberality and other 
good qualities, ordinarily a Brahmin, like Madhava 
in Malatimadhava, - Vide Dasarapaka— 

(AR TaISAM EAT: aaa aT: | 

eau frmerat silerai zea: 1 

TUHIAAMAB AA BTTTAT: | 

FRUGARTZ ENT ABeaIVS) (ARVs: | 

fapard ataleq: aera: Gai we: 

FAIgIghe sHwareal Ae: UN 


-Of the said four types of heroes it is the dyera that 


is invariably introduced as the principal hero in a 
Mahakavya. 

Verses 16 and 17 refer to the descriptions that 
generally occurina Mahakavya. aaat @ auraay 
Maa RAIA Aegaleai a, ast ane: This and the next 
four instrumentals are to be taken along with aad, 
Uae 4 afeawisr a agua 4 tdeaaa 4: The masculine 
at the end of the compound is due to Panini:— 


‘qtaiee Zezaeyasay:. fayatq means separation of lovers 


both before and after matrimony. fageea also 
means deceits in which sense the commentator 
Vadijanghala takes it. aaa gaa sym a arta 


7 4 ‘ 
‘ DS : 
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MAB VATA ci: ST aaad_s A poem should be beautified 
by these descriptions, ~ aise To constitute a Maha- 
kavya, a poem_should have some decent length. 
Wa waa fawat A poem must be brim ming with 
Rasas and Bhavas. 


What is Rasa? It has been defined in DasSa- 

rupaka as follows :— 

arcu aeawea ary: 

Balada: Bsa Vl Wal Ta: Kaa: i 
Rasa consists of a appffata or a sentiment which is 
rendered delectable by the cumulative influence of 
faaras, saquras, altanaras and eqfaaituras. Rasa or 
emotion is the soul of poetry, and it can only ‘be 
suggested, never expressed. “Rane are ninefold— 
“IRR the erotic, ae the humorous, #e7 the pathetic, 
dz the furious, at the heroic, ware the frightful, 
dtaza the loathsome, qe the marvellous and area 
the quietistic. Vide the following extract :— q 

ASIIAHEM TRACT: | 

APA EIMEAA TA TARE: I 
The nine eaqaras or sentiments which make up the 
said nine Rasas are summarised in order as follows, 

Uaeaa WHT MIM AS! As AI 

ST aaHyaar: warlparar aT Hara th 
They are love, humour, grief, rage, valour, fear, 
disgust, wonder and tranquillity, The rise of these. 
nine Bhavas to the status of Rasas is dependent on 
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a cumulative influence of faqs, aquias, aftanaras-- 
and safarturas. Heroes and heroines with refer. / / 
ence to whom love and other similar Bhavas are | 
described belong to the type of Vibhavas which eo.) 
by the name of serra. Beauty, youthful age 
and similar traits that characterise the heroes and\ 
heroines, their elegant movements, their orna-- 
ments and dress, the Zephyr, the Moon and such 
_ other things as add to the operation of love and the) 
other Bhavas are called SETA AAS. aaara is the- 
resultant of love etc.—the side-glances of heroes 
and heroines towards each other and the like. 
aftqaaias are eight in number, . , 

wee: seataral Bz aay | 

a Taawast aaa: qeaiaar: | 
- These are feelings Which arise in the hero or ine \ 
heroine as a reciprocation of each other’s love etc,. 
eqfyaiaras are the several accessory feelings por- 
trayed for the enrichment of the Rasa. 

The word ara after ta in the text means qe- 
eaaaiasieiaqaefa: Loyalty and devotion to a king, 
saint or the like. wa in the context may also be 
taken to include the arta and syfHaiftaias referred 
to above. Of the said nine Rasas the dominant 
emotion in a Mahakavya is either »3#1z as in Naisa-- 
dha, ait asin Sisupalavadha, ara as in Mahabharata 
and #47 asin Ramayana; and the other Rasas, if 
introduced, should be subservient to any one of 
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these, So says Sahityadarpana :— yarealtarearalaa SET 


<q Ya | agit adsl war, 


aaafae: a: saq The cantos in a Mahakavya 
should not be tediously long, xearftr gaat By a: 
syaa: adjectival to aii: The verses in a sarga 
should be couched in metres pleasant to the ears. 


3 aaa: df: Gg a: gqafafe: also adjectival to a. 


The piece of plot at the end of a sarga should be 
well knit with that at the beginning of the next 
sarga, a@qq means agaig. Pas sale aed Yui G: 
faaqurea: The verses at the end of all sargas should 
be con:posed in metres differing from those of the 
verses in the body of the sarga, Or, fva: garea: Fg 
a: Each chapter of a Mahakavya must deal with a 
different episode. au: aanqy: aRaaa ageafe A 
kavya should abound in attractive figures of speech. 
aizqy A poem possessed of these characteristics, 
aaiae Will please all people. a@eqreavena ama Will 
be lasting till.the deluge. 


: blasnch ae ee: 
RHE 4: RATE Bed aA Tae | 


\ TITTY eat TATA TEE MN Re I 


20. Even ifa a of tke uae elements are 
lacking, poetry does not depreciate in level, pro- 


Pvided the excellence of those that had been adopted 
pleases the scholars, 
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20. aa Out of the said characteristics 4: 
FACES E -qa Short of certain components, #ieq Poetry. 
a gfa Does not lose its value. When? garag a9fe: 
If the excellence of such elements as have been 
included, airaafa Pleases. afgz: means @e7faz: 
qez4ia. Lo the same effect is the following observa-. 
tion in Sarasvati Kanthabharana. 

arama angers (azar aa: | 
aie iieeeacai aati T 


SIRE: mg TAR quae (ateay | 
- faeces mr: THlaaeaT 132 li 


 qadteraratfa anaeat fearets | 
_amrararatatatrt 4 fala a: i RR " v 


21 & 22. To eecion Set Hare at first Ke then 
the defeat of his foes by the superior qualities of 
the hero is a method naturally nice. To describe 
the heredity, valour, learning and other attain- 
ments of the hero’s rival at first and then to 
describe the hero’s excellence by the defeat of his 
foe—this method too appeals to us. 

91 & 22. ynq: means a%:, 4a aaa. fraiia 
Pleases. Vide Panini :—farrqqpoeaie a. 

The effect of these two glokas is to counteract 
each other, but a specific mention of this sort is 
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made by Dandin to refute the then prevailing theory 
-of which Bhamaha was the outstanding exponent 
viz., that invariably a hero’s qualities and feats 
should be described first and then only those of the 
rival ending with the rival’s defeat at the hands of 
the hero. The passage of Bhamaha that is the 
‘subject of this attack runs thus:— 

TAS MIVA Faaigezarheey: | 

daa a ad aareeaicpalaaeaar | 

qe HeyMUTA FT a sqqaysag | 

T WSZTqMIMABM Aalst ASU Wa 
The word arq@ in the above passage is used under 
the impression that whoever is described first in a 
poem is or ought to be the hero. Strictly speaking, 
aa has therefore to be taken in the sense of 
sida. The reason why a person described at first 
in a poem should not meet with downfall at the 
hands of one who comes later is given in the verse 
ufe aieq etc, If a person is not intended to last 
down to the end of a poem and to be crowned with 
success, it would be useless to refer to him at all at 
the outset; for, the reader’s sympathies first 
enlisted one way will meet with a rude shock. 


Dandin, as a reformer in the field of literary 
criticism, was the first critic to throw off this 
theory tothe winds, The first method has been 
resorted to in the first and foremost kavya viz,, 


Soy, ? Y a | on 
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Ramayana, Rama's qualities are described in the 
first two Kandas, the mischief of the foes in the 
Aranya Kanda, and the plot finally works its way 
to the crowning victory of Rama in the Yuddha 
Kanda. In Sisupalavadha, Magha expatiates upon 
the exploits of Sisupala at the outset and then 
gradually works up the theme to the final victory 
of Krsna. This represents the second of the two 
methods referred to herein. In Naisadha the 
first method is adopted. Nala’s qualities form 
the subject-matter of the earlier portion of that 
Mahakavya and through the intermediate stages 
the final result is brought about viz., Nala’s triumph 
OVeT the gods at Damayantr’s svayamvara. 

ama eaarel aerate Bar | 


af ae wa Ayaaireataat Fe RR 
Beiceccl TAT TABATA | 
ayaa aa AT Martatet:, RBM « 
ay waa eeRaATae ae | | 
5, awl Bt aha Berar a AERTG I 2 Uh 
qa Tash a Asa A ATR a 
puncte Fagareatiaraacaaaa BATANT UW RE Ui 
Snr "menieaaa: fe aT TeTTTaATTT 
Wea TBl oeATERE TA A FR aa Ww UN 


- ky “° 
VAT 
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AHTUTIVAHAR Ala: ATTATSAT | 
Cn fan \ 
HATUHTA AAA ATAMCAAM TAT tl RS I! 


RTT T AAAS TTT: | 
TTATAT TA at qt east TIT URS 1 


HAAAE Pagacaatt aT Teaid | 
qafismaiadt fe fe a AHACATL | 0 Il 


23 to 30. A group of words G@itkout metrical 
feet is called Prose. This is divided into two class- 
es—Akhyayika and Katha. Of the two, Akhyayika 
is to be narrated by the hero alone, the other by 
the hero or somebody else. There is no fault to 
describe one’s own virtues when one is speaking 
to actual facts. No such distinction is observed, 
for evenin Akhyayika the narration is made by 
others too. Be the speaker the hero himself ora 
different person, what sort of ground is it for 
distinction? If the Vaktra and Aparavaktra metres 
and the division into chapters are supposed to be 
distinguishing marks of an Akhyayika, it may 
casually besoin Kathas too. Why should not 
Vaktra and Aparavaktra metres occur in Kathas 
as Arya and others do? The distinction that we 
meet with between Lambha etc., and Ucchvasa 
is no criterion, Be it called as it may, what 
“ follows? Hence Katha and Akhyayika are a single 
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type ‘known by two different names. The rest 
of the prose-works belonging to the class of 
Akhyana will indeed come under this head, The 
kidnapping of damsels, battles, separations of 
lovers, the promotion of prosperity and others 
are common to Mahakavyas too, and as such they 
are not distinguishing characteristics. The mark 
impressed on literature by its author with a view 
to distinguishing himself is not open to objection 
in Kathas too. Which preamble will fail to serve 
its purpose if handled by master-minds ? 


23 to 30. The above eight verses deal with 
prose composition. The Sanskrit word for prose ig 
7q as distinguished from yq, verse, which has been 
dealt with in the foregoing passage. Prose is a_ 
‘group of words not arranged in metre, Dandin 
refers to the twofold classification of prose into 
aeqiye! and #gr, a distinction which had been 
obsessing the minds of scholars in his days. Dan. 
din as an unique reformer in the field of literary 
criticism has shattered that distinction to pieces, 
Thanks to Dandin’s vigorous adv ocacy, the distinc. y, 
tion of area and ear has paled into insignificance ‘ 
in the post-Dandin era, The latter-day scholar is 
oblivious of this difference, and Dandin’s treatment | 
will really seem perplexing if one is not able to see * 4 
the historical setting in which it appears, Prior to 
Dandin we know of a reference to aeaifye and 

3 
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@at in Agnipurana and then in Bhamaha. In fact 
these eight verses of Dandin are a complete refuta- 
tion of Bhamaha on the point. Seen in that light, 
Dandin’s observations made herein will easily be- 
come understandable. The reference to sear in 
Agnipurana runs thus :— 

aqaAIAa Waa waa aus | 

HeASIaAAaIsemMaqay: Ul 

yafea 4a ciara Uiastassaa: | 

Sapa Wess aa ar BARAT 

AFA WIIA A AA BlVeqlaar eazar Il 


And then there is the reference to Katha in these 
‘terms :— 

gi: Saat saracataaa sarals 1 

AVAVTAATUA WATT BAUFIT tt 

qa TAT BRA Bras: HAT 


This distinction has been put by Bhamaha more 
scientifically thus, Dealing with Akhyayika, he 
Says :— 

THAUAPFSASANTSTTIISHAAaL | 

TAT JRATA GPAaAsSeaMA AAT tt 

TAA aaAd Tail WaAbT BABA 1 

qq WWasa A Sls BSaIly T II 

SIUM: BAA: SPaaisar 

HAVA A aIseaiegeqar tt 
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And, dealing with #41, he says :— 

T TFAAFASAT AMI aizeaaazcapAa | 

ataa ACHAI Zl BASTAN AAA tl 

ary: caaltd aeat area g ateaz | 

aamiaald garefusia: ea Aa: i 
From the foregoing quotations it can be gathered 
that according to the older school of rhetoricians 
headed by Bhamaha, there are six points of distinc- 
tion between areaifyar and «ar. 

(1) In sreqfaar the narration is made by the 
hero himself—zqareqaa aut aah aaizaq ; whereas 
in 44 the narration is made by others—az4: qaftd 
ami a4 J aaa, areas roughly corresponds to 
autobiography in English literature. 

(2) sear is divided into chapters known as 
‘Ucchvasas—aizaararea liar wai; whereas in gar, 
either there is no division at all or the division ig 
known as Lambaka—arsaraqafa and q=szi a AT 
IBA Bras: HAT. 

(3) Verses of the Vaktra and Aparavaktra 
metres forecasting future events are inserted in an 
AAAtI—AIA ANTAFA A sls wreqyafa a: whereas 
in ga, Vaktra and Aparavaktra metres should 
not occur—a 7Fqqwasaeai amr. But there is no 
objection to “Arya and certain other metres. The 
definitions of Vaktra and Aparavaktra are thus set 
out in Vrttaratnakara :—azq arat aat Brae ai Saat 
“E4TGF, | agra Talal Ze: aa azWasaine asi Fit | 
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(4) An Akhyayika should be impressed with 
certain favourite marks of the poet in ideas or 
words. They are known as gat or ag or Haaeals. 
By way of illustration for gz may be cited the use 
of the word wei in the concluding stanzas of all 
sargas in Kiratarjuniya by Bharavi, the word »f 
likewise in all the concluding stanzas of Sisupala- 
vadha by Magha and the phrase aisRvsaiaareaalera 
in Nilakanthavijaya by Nilakanthadiksita. This — 
distinguishing characteristic of Akhyayika is 
thus referred to by Bhamaha :— 

ease: SA: HAeSar. 

(5) The next distinction relates to the topics: 
in Akhyayika as contrasted with Katha. a-aret- 
anafasenncaead. Akhyayika deals with the kid- 
napping of maidens, battles, separation of lovers, 
the hero’s material progress and so on. 


(6) The next point of difference lies in the 
preamble, An Akhyayikaé should begin with a 
description of the author’s heredity in prose and 
in extenso—aaaasal waa wat faa; whereas 
Katha should begin with a description of the same 
in verse and in brief, and further a preliminary 
story should be introduced by way of preamble to 
the principal narrative— 

aie: BIT GAICHAAA BATATS | 
FVUTBAIU BATA BAIT | 
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Dandin refers to all these points and attacks 
‘them on the ground that none of them is a valid 
ground for distinction, 


(1) Whether the story is related by the hero 
himself or another, it makes little difference— 


BeI aml BA afer sera Wea. 


(2) What does it matter if the narrative is 
divided into Ucchvasas or Lambakas or not divided 
at all? 


HII TS Brarewesaray aeg fh aa: | 
Division is‘a mere matter of convenience, and if 
divided into chapters, Ucchvasa and Lambaka are 
but different nomenclatures. 


(3) What is the rule that Vaktra and Apara- 
--vaktra metres alone should find a place in Akhya- 
yika, and Arya and other metres in a Katha? The 
difference is extremely aritificial. 


sraleacaa: et TEAIATAT:. 

(4) <A poet is free to utilise his favourite ideas 
and favourite expressions in any composition he 
chooses. Why should it be restricted to Akhyayikas? 

Hamas Peaeasiy a gard. 

(5) With regard to topics like aeyretm etc. , 
Akhyayika has obviously no monopoly, Are hea 
not found in Mahakavyas which are classed under 
poetry. If they be common to poetry and a species 
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of prose, why should the other species of prose 
alone be deprived of those incidents? 


eA SCUAAAlaAIGEASAeA: | 
~ AAM 


aiaeqaal va a a ais DIT: 


(6) How does a preamble alter the character 
of a narrative ? It is the genius of the author that 
will decide the appropriate introduction to a story. 
Men of genius will impart excellence into a work, 
whichever way they begin— 

wafusaasl Wares 7 PaAaN. 

The distinction between Akhyayika and Katha. 
having thus been found to be baseless, there is no 
reason to divide prose into those two classes. Other 
varieties of prose-composition seem to have been 
recognised in the days of Dandin, and the author 
says that all of them can well be treated as repre- 
senting one species :— 

aaeaAasy ed WIUACIATASHAT:. 

However revolutionary might have been the 
theory of Dandin in his days, it should be admitted 
that to the latter-day scholar and much more so to 
‘ the modern reader the whole controversy of Akh- 
yayika and Katha is purely a matter of antiquarian 
research, Visvanatha in his Sahityadarpana 
makes a feeble attempt to revive this distinction. 
But we may take it that Dandin’s word is the last. 
say on the matter. 3 
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fait alent anaeaT az: | 
TITIAN Biased i 32 tl 


31. Nataka and others are a mixture of prose 
and poetry. An elaborate description of them is 
to be sought for elsewhere. There is alsoa type 
eonsisting of prose and verse called Campu, 


91. Having dealt with prose, the author 
now passes on to the third and last type of litera- 
ture known as Misra. Under the head of Misra 
i,e,, a mixture of prose and poetry are included all 
dramatic compositions known by the collective 
~ name of Ripakas. Rupakas or literary works pre- 
sented on the stage are tenfold. They are thus set 
- out in Dagaripaka, a special treatise on drama- 
turgy :— 

AH AIBN AIT: Vea (SA | 

SUPAMAMAB ALTSTATM TT I 
This tenfold classification depends upon the differ- 
ences in heroes, emotions or topics, A detailed 
analysis of their differences may be had from a 
study of the special works on dramaturgy, Added -- 
to the ten Rupakas enumerated above, there are — 


eighteen types of Upartipakas—Natikas etc,, D 
mentioned hereunder :— £O> a 
aifeer Hzb We az AeATIAHA | pe : 
FRAABCIASA AT AFA TAA FA Ui a \ 

aa, 


~ » 
~ 
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qare sialed ets a fasta 
Suma THU SHA waa z | 
AMA WFCTSTHNT AFIT: 1) 


The word azyq in qyrazaqq faz: refer& to Bharata’s 
Natyasastra and other special works relating to 
dramaturgy, The second half of the verse refers 
to a type of literature containing an admixture of 
prose and poetry, but not falling under the class — 
of drama, It is known. as Campu. Some of the 
popular Campa works are Bhoja’s Campa Rama- 
' yana, Ananta Kavi’s Campi Bharata and Nila- 
kantha Diksita’s Nilakanthavijaya. In Campus 
prose and poetry are mixed up almost in equal 
' proportions. The occurrence of a few slokas here and 
there in Kadambari and Harsacarita will not 
thereby make them Campis. The word @faq in the 
second hemistich is significant. An address of 
praise to a king .in mixed prose and verse does not 
come under the head of Campu. It is known as 


Tree. 


Ny AIIM 


TIZIgqAA UMegafaecgead., 
. With this ends the treatment of the threefold 
‘classification of literature begun in the verse—aq 
4 a fad a aaa sqahtgaz . 
rex y 
mak _» ‘ Koka ae . 
But AeIslSIT WR AtHI Wad AGT | 
° ~  ¢ "4 
say TIMI yt Farewataalsag lt) Fz i 


Pd 
- 


at 


A tyre) ro ROA (Ar O22 | 
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aeEE AM Sat TMaeTTATAT Ala: | 
aARAMcaA TaAlaaH: WHAMA Ut 33 tl 


wersaat Hat THe aBa fag: | 
alae: aeatarat AaaeImls AeaTT 11 22 (1 


awaal FMM A Bel Beat a area | 
aia HAT STAT AAT 34 UI 


AMM Hewssqaa sf wat: | 
Me d acHaaeqaqaaaieay ll 2& Ul 


32. This whole body of literature, scholars 
declare, can again be divided into four classes viZ., 
Sanskrit, Prakrt, ApabhramsSa and Misra. 

33. Sanskrit (at#d) is the language of gods 
expounded by great sages. The division of Prakrt is 
multiform. For example, that descended of Sans- 
krit, that which resembles Sanskrit and that 
which is provincial. 

34. Scholars deem the dialect prevalent in 
Maharastra as the best Prakrt in which language 
are found works like Setubandha, an ocean of gems 
of choice sayings. 


Do. Sauraseni, Gaudi, Lati and any othe~ , 
similar type, all Hake attain the nomenclature ee 
Prakrta according to the prevailing practice in ty f° S 


world, 
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96. The speech of cowherds and others i& 
treated as Apabhraméa in Kavyas, whereas in 
Sastras any language other than Sanskrit is de- 
clared to be ApabhrashSa. 


89 to 36. Dandin now passes on to a different: 
classification of literature according to the language 
in which it appears. Four such classes are men- 
tioned in verse 32 viz., aesa, MBI, AAT and fH. 
What is dena is explained in the first half of verse- 
33. arated tft are. It is the language spoken by 
Indra and other gods. araregrar aefifH: And it is 
the language which has been subjected to scientific 
grammatical treatment by great sages like Panini, 
Katyayana and Patafijali. atad, the perfect. 
language, is so-called, because aetna Or FeHe * per- 
fection’ is naturally inherent in that language. 
Next to Sanskrit comes Prakrt, and it is dealt 
with in the second half of verse 33. sT#ama: HA: 
Prakrt is of different kinds. (1) ama: qeaid ce Tells 
wq: That directly descended from Sanskrit. No 
doubt all Prakrtic dialects are sprung from Sanskrit. 
The distinction of this particular species is that it is. 
the direct descendant of Sanskrit whereas others: 
are remotely descended, (2) aaa: da aa: That 
which is like Sanskrit. In this dialect some 

the words correspond exactly to Sanskrit equi- 
say nts. (3) zat That which obtains in a particular 
lity, This threefold division proceeds from @ 


-, 
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consideration of the formation of words, If the 
Prakrt is similar to Sanskrit, it is aaa. If it is. 
unlike Sanskrit but unaffected by the corruptions. 


of local peculiarities, it is agq; and when it is pro- 
foundly influenced by a large admixture of alien 
words peculiar to localities, it is gai. A different 
classification of Prakrt dialects according to the 


countries in which it is spoken is set out in verses. 


34 and 35. From the point of view of this classi- 
fication, Dandin refers to four types by name and 


others generally, The four types expressly men-- 


_ tioned are mgrgt, avéat, are} and a2}. Maharastra 
lies to the south of the Vindhyas. Sirasena is a 
country near Muttra. Gauda is Bengal, and Lata 
is Karnataka. Of several other dialects which 

“are perhaps intended by the phrase a-yr 4 aeat, 
Avanti comes uppermost. Of all the four local 
dialects mentioned by name and others included 
in the residuary phrase, Dandin declares that the 


tongue spoken in Maharastra is eminently the best.. 


The superiority of the tongue spoken in Maharastra 
is accounted for by the existence of a whole body 
of high class literature like Setubandha and others. 


Setubandha is a poetic work written by Pravara-. , 
sena, covering a length of 15 Asvasakas, In the 


# 


ae 
first eight ASvasakas the work deals with the civ 9". 
cumstances leading to the construction of Rar, oe 


setu. That Pravarasena was a poet of no me’ 


* 


yi 


N\ 
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order is apparent from the encomium bestowed by 
Bana in his Harsacarita thus :— 

aiid: SATA AAA BHSSTTST | 

AT IW Ut HIeAa Bgar | 
‘The poem is also called Ravanavadha or, strictly 
speaking, Ravanavaha in Prakrt. Dandin describes 
the poem as am: aaa, because it contains a 
large number of maxims on different topics besides 
the narrative and descriptive portions. By way of 
illustration one such saying of Pravarasena quoted 
by Vidyanatha in his Prataparudriya is given 
hereunder :— 

Wtassg (ANT aAlass Tal fascqre TIT | 

Bag Beasts MH as 7 iia Hearorar tl 

qitaaa fag Garage yatssaea gor: | 

A4g Bquratd fe aaa a eel wreqrera: | 
After dealing with werisi in verse 34, Dandin 
mentions the dialects prevalent in the Siarasena, 
Gauda and Lata countries in verse 85, The rest 
of the local dialects are referred to in general terms 
thus :—a-qr 4 arat. From the standpoint of local 
varieties, Bharata refers to seven types of Prakrt 
in Natyasastra thus :— 

AMTEAAUSAA WTA ALIATIATA | 
é USB MAMA AAT At: walla: Ui 
yh e second half of verse 85 makes it clear that all 
Buse dialects are known as Prakrt, sqqzitqy means 
say all talks.’ sraafaa@a As Prakrt, fafa ara means 


J 
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utfaea simita. All these dialects are called by the 
name Prakrt. In verse 36 the author refers to the 
third division of literature viz., aga. The language 
of cowherds, shepherds, huntsmen and barbaric 
tribes is known as Apabhramsa, corruption in 
literature, But in grammar and other scientific 


treatises all languages other than Sanskrit are said 


to be corruptions of Sanskrit so that even Prakrt 
according to grammar will be aqya. 


aaa THaTeaMy Wad HHeTHIS Tz | 
Hawmeua Meanie F FarKZ ll 2 ti 


37. Sanskrit is employed in Mahakavyas and 
the like, Prakrta appears in Skandhaka and the 
like metres, and Apabhrarhéa in Osara and other 
metres, and a combination of all these in Natakas 
and the like. 


37. Having dealt with the fourfold division 


Ae NTR RS 


of languages, the author proceeds to show the res- | 
pective literatures in which they are employed. \ 


aiuazq has already been shown to mean aaareq. | 


The word aife after qiazq refers to Khandakavyas, 
Katha, Akhyayika and others. Sanskrit is the 


language employed for all this kind of literatur 3- 


tazqa% is a metre used in Prakrtic poetry. tHrRy 


and the like metres are employed in Prakrt. if ° 


\ 


- 
'- 
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‘ 


« 
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the word arfe after ea-a4% are to be included arar, - 
fauet etc. eat is a kind of metre used in aqya. By 
the word afé after sfiqt are meant afar and others. 
faa A combination of Sanskrit, Prakrt and Apa- 
bhramsa, The word aif after ae means arm 
and others which have been already referred to in 
the notes on verse 31. In dramas all the languages 
are used according to the nature of the characters 
of the play. Rules regarding the same are thus 
set out in Sahityadarpana :— 

GeUMNA sal AeA BeHPaAay | 

aaat a Mea aealtat a Afra | 

MAT F WN aaust saisIs 

AAA ATS AIT Usaea: GTA Ut 

asrat UAGaat Heat asa 

mea faerartat qatar areata ui 

aaaaartat wana fF seterary 

VIVA Waar aati aqgsaIyq ui 


mar & aaa: aeHaa FT TAA | 
YATAUMAa AETTAT AT TETHATT Ul Fe II 
38, Katha can be composed in all languages © 
and in Sanskrit. Scholars praise Brhatkatha com- 


posed in the language of goblins as a storehouse 
{, marvels. } 
wh 


Bu, 38, This verse sets out the language-classifi- 
sayion with reference to prose, A Katha can be 


3 
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.composed in any language, Sanskrit or Prakrt. 
An example of Katha written in Sanskrit is Ka- 
dambari. An example of Katha composed in other 
languages is Brhatkatha of Gunadhya written in 
the Paisaci language. There are summaries in 
Sanskrit for this great work—Somadeva’s Katha- 
saritsagara and Ksemendra’s Brhatkathamafijari. 
The original Brhatkatha is not now available to us, 
That Brhatkatha is a work of eminence that 
enjoyed a high degree of popularity is apparent 
from the lavish praise bestowed by Bana in his 
Harsacarita thus :— 

aqeitasesy Baa Iarzar | 

aiding ai ey AMA Tew II 


areca lermaerit reaa aga 
qeqaaa Aaa Fat alaeatear | 22 1 


39. Lasya, Chalika, Samya and others relate 
to objects fit to be seen. Whereas the rest is fit to 
be heard, <A twofold distinction of this nature has 
been propounded. 


39. It is usual to classify literature as esq ud 4 
yeq—that which is seen and that which is heard. 
All Rapakas and Uparipakas which are dram slice 
compositions are classed under 237, because in ur, 
son with music, dance and action they are sei," 
presented on the stage. Literature other th, *- 


a 
\ 


\ 
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‘dramatic is fit only to be heard and as such it 
jis aq. It is doubtful if Dandin in this verse refers 
'to this classification though commentators are 


affirmative about it. The difficulty in agreeing 
with their construction lies in the fact that Lasya 
and the other two kinds referred to in the verse 
are really varieties of dance. They are only an 
accompaniment to the dramatic literature when 
staged and do not represent literature by them- 
selves. Perhaps the proper view will be to treat the 
verse as dealing with the twofold aspect of drama 
as presented on the stage. The one consists of 
action, dance, music etc., and -the other is the 
purely literary aspect. 
ai@ is a dance more often done by ladies and 

appropriate to the sentiment of love. Vide Prema: 
candra :— 

BT: SGA AMIRTS TT ANT aT 

Sea ANAM BaR BsREaaT II 

aeq VA aaweqea: Si: sqsaa 
and also the following quotation :— 

WAS AY BU WIWAGgay | 

wat aT Maa F ae=7a | 

gist is the dance of men appropriate to the 


, sentiments of Vira and Srmegara. Gaza slot wIg:. 


Iw 


aryt isa dance which abounds in the strokes of 


But® left hand and foot in keeping with the time of 
say? Music. Was Taq: wa: aamatIza:. According 


PA 
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to a different reading, aeaife occurs in the place of 
ara in the text. acy means a dance with the 
hand placed on the forehead—ws za aazr ze 
aeqid eddy. Yet another reading has acqife in the 
place of ata. arqris a peculiar musical accom- 
paniment used in the gaz or the preliminary func- 
tion when a staging is to begin, Vide Natyasastra :— 

aeq g Raa wear der Ras va a 

GaAsRal WET Baga: BaaAGy v 

In the place of gfe in wea=sierareqit, some 
editions read aaa, but the meaning is the same. 

By the word af in wezafsrarate are to be 
understood apsa, ezia and wa. Vide Sarasvati 
Kanthabharana :— 

aqme Asad Ae twee AAAI aes | 
CHUA FU FT ISIN Tas U 

amesq means riotous dance made by a man— 
SSIGZUay . 

Sad FT AeA AMaaagaieay | 
WU Ta: Sala Sh TVsTAAAy II 

zziat means dance by a batch of ladies standing 

in a circle, 

qvssa FJ VAM ZA aaa J AL 

qq Aa Hass MIST Tar Mie: 

was is gziar itself coupled with a peculiar mu- “ 

sical accompaniment. 3. 4& 
All these are Sear deq: ay: afaea. zat 427 > a 
we4 tg asaq. ea agit The feminine here is used ee , 

4 ‘at 


< 


wl A 
ie . 
- -+as to accord with the faa, faaasrarareicaq. Zt 
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means fxaaitt. wa: sara. 224 is specifically defined 
in Sarasvatikanthabharana thus :— 
sod GHSARIEARSAG APUATAA | 
HAM GAT AAMT WSAA 
sey is that poetry which is neither seen nor 
acted but merely pleases the ears, 


FAR Het A AAT WIT | 
Aa CA a Ad ba that S 
IT ATAMTS AY TAA ALHATeaATT (1 Vo ll 


40. There is a large variety of styles in 
speech with subtle differences between each other. 
Among them the Vaidarbhi and Gaudi styles whose 
divergences are patent are described. 


AO. The rest of the chapter beginning from 
here deals with literary styles, The word am has 
already once occurred in the passage—arat faras- 
qiafory.. rr means a style peculiar to a school. In 
later Alamkara literature it is called @f@. Accord- 


ing to Vamana, fa is of paramount importance in 


\ 


d 
*o 


Kavya :—ufauear aeaeq; and he refers to three 
types :—Sai, viet and qaréi—the styles popular ‘in 
the Vidarbha, Gauda and Paficala countries respec- 


matively, Viévanatha adds one more viz., art the 
But*tyle that was in vogue in the Lata country, 
say Jarasvatikanthabharana gives two more—eiqeat 
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-and arat. Of these the Vaidarbhi and the Gaudi 
‘styles represent two opposite extremes,,. Simplicity 
and elegance are the essence of the Vaidarbhi style 
whereas verbal pomposity is of the Gaudi style, 
The phrase qaq¥e: qeeqi is amplified later on in the 
4ext thus :— 

saditasidiat argueaqieat wEq 

TAA A ACEAMT ATI WAT 
The differences in style are subtle, aq in the text 
means aiaiaa Fiat ari Among the different styles, 
qeua digwaa Fedadtar avi Dandin deals only with 
these two. Why ? segé a-at a4iat TeGeteavt Because 
their divergence is quite apparent, Bhamaha 
ridicules the idea of the distinctions in style as Jz 
and aj in the following passage, 

THATS Aeaeg Baas | 

ata a fe Sara: aeaat aqTHW NI 

git Msiaaeae Fquale FH cay | 

WUD UAH AAPM AATAA Taz Uh 

But since in all other later works of poetics 

the Vaidarbhi and Gaudi and a number of other 
‘styles are recognized, we may take it that Dandin’s 
differentiation holds the field, Vaidarbhas are 
described as afom@s or the southern school to 


which Dandin evidently belonged. Gaudas repre- « 


“ 


sent the 94, the eastern school. All the differe, ian \ 


styles other than 3¢wf and dei referred to in ot} 
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works of poetics represent the different styles lying 
between these two extremes, 

The distinction between the Vaidarbhi and 
Gaudi styles can be brought home to the mind of 
the reader by the following two examples. Of 
Vaidarbhi this is the example cited in Sarasvat? 
Kanthabharana :— | 

Haifa: ara Wey Sag: H TA H A alah Tg: | 

Ue Ged WA Fos rigged + ga: TalAM: I 
Of Gaudi this is an example cited in the same 
work— 

FAACH- eA slaoaaTISaETesT aq Halal - 
UIA MEA AA MATATAA HATA ATA | 

TUT TEHCHREHSIAOHNFHAAHSH- 
PHAN TASSAABSMSAASATASVT: 1) 


OT: HAY AAT Aga FSAAT | 
AAS MEALAMMHlleATATITgT: Ul VL Ul 


Ca afi AAA TOT TA TOU: SAAT: | 


wat faqaa: Hal zaad MSA I V2 II 


41 & 42, Slesa, Prasada, Samata, Madhurya, 
Sukumarata, Arthavyakti, Udaratva, Ojas, Kan- 


. ti and Samadhi—these ten qualities are considered 
mito be the breaths of the Vaidarbhi style. And the 
Butyposite of all these is largely seen in the style of 
sayrau das. 


7 
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41 & 42. The author now deals with the re- 
quisites of the Vaidarbhi style. Dandin’s enumera- 
tion of the ten Gunas that go to make up good 
poetry is supported by the authority of Bharata as 
follows :— 

A: TAT: AAAI aaaargaara: Tealearsg 1 

qaey a zapmEaital a aitast Basa TAS 
These ten qualities are explained later on in- the 
text itself:—q in verse 43, yarq in verse 45, aaa in 
verse 47, arg4 in verse 51, g@arzar in verse 69, axeate 
in verse 73, galiza in verse 76, #iaqin verse 80, aia 
in verse 85 and aaifa in verse 93. Of these #_ Com- 
pactness, qqqar Evenness, agaitar Absence of harsh- 
ness and 4mq An admixture of compounds—these 
four are aezqyms, qualities relating to the vocables, 
gaz Perspicuity, acai Unambiguity, zarar 
Dignity, #i-a Naturalness and gara Transference of 
qualities are 44yms or qualities relating to the sense. 
arg4 relates both to the speech and the sense. 
These gunas have been multiplied by later rhetori- 
cians in several ways which are beyond the scope 
of this work, Mammata restricts them to three 
viz., 4134, a1aq and gare and treats the rest either 
as included within these three or as mere negation 
of flaws, He says in Kavyaprakasa :— 

WTA TASS A TACT | 
aPaaraaarag searargs Paar: 
ary qulea Zed Balaa aal za | cy 
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He includes #y, aaify, sata and sare in RAZ, ara 

safe in sare and treats ggalt as the opposite of #8, 
_ aia as the opposite of azz, and awa as a doubtful 

Guna. Vide the following extract therefrom :— 


SRA TeTARITARIAAH A: W:, FACUIAUTHAST> 
wares, a a faazercar SAI, aa faa eT Wag: ,. 
aera: | gueqgaed arg eal aAETTA | qare~ 
AUAsq MISA | AMATSI AAA mine: t aan fe—‘araar: fee 
atara:— sardi, fata aenariarl go: | Heeaseacaal- 
deatramauaiardeied digas, sissacreT BRT 
GEA | Ul TA TA ASTIN: Ui 


According to Dandin the Vaidarbhi style represen ts: 
the ideal in which all the ten gunas are present, 
It will bé of interest to examine how far the tem 
gunas appear in the Vaidarbhi and Gaudi styles :— 

(1) #y or the negation of looseness in style is: 
a characteristic of Vaidarbhi; whereas in the 
Gaudi style afaeq or looseness is permissible if it 
involves aam@ or alliteration, 


(2) gaz is always present in the Vaidarbh7 
style; to Gaudas it is unnecessary since they 
favour the employment of words in meanings 

, bearing on their etymology. 


mi (3) aaa or evenness of style, an essential 
Buty, -acteristic of the Vaidarbhi style, is not obligae 
sae Oy in the Gauda style. 
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(4) urgz in the sense of a grouping of similar 
sounds is valued by Vaidarbhas whereas Gaudas 
require a strong phonetic jingling under this head. 


(5) gpa or tenderness is insisted upon by 
Vaidarbhas whereas harsh sounds are preferred by 
Gaudas. 


(6) aya or unambiguity is an essential 
characterisite common to both schools. 


(7) Likewise is gece. 


(8) mq or an abundance of compounds in 
prose is a characteristic common to both styles 
whereas in poetry the Vaidarbhas either dispense 
with it altogether or approve of it only to a slight 
extent. 


(9) The conception of ara is differently un- 
derstood by the two schools, According to the 
Vaidarbhas it means a popular presentation of 
facts whereas the af*a of Gaudas lies in a grotesque 
presentation, 


(10) aaa is common to both schools in the 
same sense. 


The tabular statement in the next page will 
give a clearer idea of the essential or non-essential -{ 
character of the ten Gunas according to tha 
Vaidarbhi and Gaudi schools :— ear 
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Pe ye 


ere 


toy ae 
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KAVYADARSA 
TO: yezat aos 
By —aalyey Essential Non-essential 
TAZ = BSMST IFT * 3 
aA = FAgTT : ‘: 
aya =taqq as 


explained in 
verse 52 
=aaquaqq Non-essential Hssential 
BHA = siaguatsa Hssential Non-essential 
X< ae Non-essential Essential 
aqyeath = aay Essential Essential 


33 33 


TIT = FeRETTATA 
MAT = qa yARa 


33 3? 


In prose a ‘ 
In poetry to a slight 
degree : 
aia =atenaia Essential Non-essential 
= Hegith Non-essential Essential 
aaA = Arq Tay » 
aegaqq: Essential 3 
*PageqeiPacancearmtar | 


fats aredtarat ataeaeat Tar | 82 il” 
HEMATT aiteraiae THATTAT 


saya Wadia Ber BAA tl VV tl 
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43 & 44, Poetry which is free from diffuse- 
ness is considered to possess Slesa. Diffuse is that 
poetry which abounds in seqarm letters. Example :— 
“aed stearate The wreath of Malati flowers is 
covered with moving bees. Out of predilection 
for alliteration this is favoured by Gaudas. For 
compactness of style, Vaidarbhas would prefer the 
wording—aradiaia afsd wat: in the same meaning, 


43 & 44. The author begins to deal with the 
said ten Gunas in order. Peg is that which is 
possessed of @y. segs afyea Ja aq aeqeataed, an3- 
wey aia: aie. 87 is opposed to Bfyer, Pas to 
fafaz. Then what is afya? seasons sar sealer 
Fae Aeqantawat A passage which abounds in 
_aeqsra letters is ftige. What are aeqyrr letters? 
AAI! aaa Angeqaq: ear: Consonants which are 
absolutely free from aspiration are asqarm or soft 
consonants. They are the first, third and fifth 
letters of the five Vargas and 4,7, a,4. Anexample 
of fas is qadaa Aafeaser, The preponderance 
of @ in this passage makes it appear weak, The 
other consonants used in this passage are 4, a and 
# which are also soft consonants. Their employ- 
ment still further aggravates the weakness of the 
passage. According to the Vaidarbha school of a 
which Dandin is a doughty champion this passage go 
would represent a poor literary performance, R*¥- 
according to the Gauda school it would be treal¥ — 
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as an excellent specimen; for, Gaudas are fond of 
alliteration. eqsia is defined as aujafe a repetition of 
letters. On the other hand Vaidarbhas attach great 
importance to g-auizz compactness of style. Accord- 
ing to them a happier wording will be aradaa 
aisq wat:. The scarcity of soft consonants here 
makes the style appear more vigorous. Another 
feature of the Sithila style can be deduced from the 
example given though not expressly mentioned by 
Dandin. The total absence of conjunct consonants 
will weaken the style and make it fafa. A 
suitable admixture of them will make it strong— 
fz, For a proper construction of the above verses 
they will have to be split up as follows :— 


Pasneeayeay 1 Mws_ aAcwwoedawy | watI—aredi- 
qe salsa 1 aqoatarwasaeeq 1 aeatarq Fes: 
‘armdiaia aga war’ za (ge7). 

The use of letters running into each other appearing 
welded into a homogeneous whole is Slesa, where- 
as fafas style gives the impression of a number 
of heterogeneous elements patched up together. 
This distinction has been observed in later works 
of rhetoric. Vide Vamana :— 

TABIARIA: Tat YAAALT | 
». saaaaastiat FSI: WAT DT: U 
nuxample : 
But, sequent fear gaara areal ara TAA: | 
sawal gaat afta amar fea: gieat ga Aleve: I 


/ 


a 
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Bhoja says:—gu: gfesaqar a zai 1 The- 


example given by him is— 
Sut ae sais arvana: Taal |. 
AMI TasAiwaAgMAwMsIas aa: UV 
Sahityadarpana defines *#y thus :— 
HUGUSCA ACTUAL TUAAMSTTSAA WI: | 
and gives the following example :— 
esararadiee Maat wagiare- 
real Aad rary faeamisiqa-aztsa: | 
SqeaReAt: AGaE: VAlwaeaaal- 
HeaasaHTSHsAat Jaisae Bala 
Rasagangadhara defines sy thus :— 


asqat fara vaastaagsiae: dearastidean-- 


facade wists: Bs: | 
‘ This definition has been objected to by later 
writers on the ground that it comes under asa and 
not under #9. The ancient Bharata defines it thus :— 
faaqtaedt qeqeRs Ba BUlAa: 
aa: guldag a Pas acataifaay u 
It will be seen that Dandin’s definition differs in 
many respects from that of others though the 
illustration given by him fits in with all the above 
definitions. Dandin, Vamana and Bhoja empha- 
sise the sound-aspect in glesa, Sahityadarpana the 
sense-aspect and Bharata both, It is to be noted 
that this slesa is different from %y the pun whick 
is an Alamkara or figure of speech. ef 


\. 
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pa eacaaa aaa TT 
BEN Bex datdiia wataaat Ta tl Vh tl 
sgeraiaia ietraifaecattora 
) THSATIAT SA ATES sd Wee 


49 & 46, Works which convey a patent mean- ~ 


ing are said to possess Prasada. Example :— 
zeaitegiatald wea weal aac. 

The mark in the Moon bearing the colour of a 
blue lotus enhances its attraction. This speech is 
fascinating at the first impression. Language, 
though not used in its popular conventional mean- 
ing, is approved of by Gaudas if supported by 
etymology, Example:— aaagaeneaaeae! aaerq: 
used to convey the same idea, 


45 & 46. Having dealt with Slesa, the author 
passes on to the next characteristic of Vaidarbhi 
style known as yaa. saa: ay: gey aq saa A 
language whose meaning is clear. yale: weqrediia 
yazaq. ware means lucidity. qe acHred sarezaa. 
An example for saz is 3 raihtediacata Seq sedi aaa. 
ral: = ArRey. Teqareya ala: sey aa gedtavafa Alin in 
hue to a blue lotus, adjectival to seal, aq means 
Mma mark. Vide Amara:—faas meq FW BANA. seat — 

But; data = faerzafa, A superficial hearing of this 


£8V8 cage impresses one with its sense, all the words 
as 


i 
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boar 


NOS DS tet Rea 


having been used in their popular meaning— 
S*g, s@lqt seq and aedy:, The phrase Seq Beal Talla 


in the context reminds us of its use in Sakuntala in 


the following verse :— 
aqUasagag sasalt wa 
afaaafy Rataieer seat aaa | 
sqaaaaaia TeRSALA azal 
faire fe wy avd aaa 
gid aa: refers to the passage from za: up to aaiid. 


adi gut Charming at the very outset. A contrary 


view about yare is held by the Gauda school. wei: 
alideeait zsqq. The use of words otherwise than in 
their popular significance is also countenanced by 
the followers of the Gauda school. Logicians speak 


of two ways in which a word conveys its mean. 


ing—ej¢ and git, ef or ayaa as it is interpret- 
ed by them means that power of a word by which 
a word as such without any reference to its com- 


ponent parts denotes an object. gia Or Haya as 


itis interpreted is that power of a word which 
conveys a meaning by reason of etymology. Hence 
we hear of «¢ words which have a conventional 
meaning and gift words which have an etymolo- 


gical sense. The condition under which words. 


used not in their popular significance will be 
welcome to Gaudas is laid down by the word Sqr. 


eqcaq means possessed of eqeiq; and eqeqfe is nothing” 
else than 4 already explained, zf@ after sqcqf 
\, 


4 
4 
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means zia #a1:. Since the words are used in their 
etymological sense. An example of good poetry 
from this standpoint according to Gaudas’ rule is 
set out thus:—aaqaaaleaeqaeaISl ASAT: | 


awal: (dae) ara: (feeo:) zea a: awatg: The Moon. 
aqwrd ats asa Very white. sug a aadila sau 
Dark. 3g wa Fa aq asaeq Lotus. yaaa 4 
qq Hsaeq a aAqayatsaza The blue lotus. da dea: 
ae: eq a: AaUgatsazaazatgs:. The Moon is possessed 
of a spot resembling a blue lotus. The meaning of 
this passage is not clear at the first hearing. Most 
of the words are ambiguous and misleading. Baar 
might refer to the son of Pandu or to Kartaviryar- 
juna, asaza might refer to the Moon. The word 
aw in aug: might refer toa cow. It is only ona 
second or third reading of it that the passage 
yields the intended meaning. Though the sentence 
as a whole fails in its first impression, the intended 
idea dawns. upon the reader when he makes a 
scrutiny of its component parts. Such an employ- 
ment of words is acceptable to Gaudas, 

The. author of Kavyaprakasa gives a defini- 
tion of ya which is substantially in agreement 
with Dandin’s, 

AMAT VSI AITAAT WIT | 
GIT: FART @ Barely Wit Aa: |i 


sav4nd he gives the following example :— 


“el 
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Wea HaMaTaad weaqIa- 

a BsGichehsii TiRfarerar area efiay 
, | ef TRA SayAwaaaqaa: 
SUA: Gas aaa PAtigaaaag wy 


aa THAT I ageReaezAT: | 
TT AgRHenaaT AAT 11 BO UI 


Lan 


_ MRBIOTATATSY aTa a awa: | 
o. TRS ESsraeATaT | eC I 


FeCATNA RleTsesl ASAT! | 


47 & 48. A structure that is not uneven is 
said to be Sama. Structures are either soft, hard 
~ or medium according as they are effected by coma- 
binations of soft letters or hard letters or of both, 
Examples in order :—afeerenaaat aaa ABAlAS. 
Noisy with the notes of cuckoos, the zephyr 
from Mount Malaya approaches me. TMBTS AU wy- 
=enUraamaa: Saturated with sprays of the pure 
white water of rills wafting dew. TeTTINA Rea ATS] 
aaaaqred: The gentle breeze of Malaya is laden With 
fragrance through the contact of sandal trees, 

‘s 

47 & 48. Dandin now treats of Samata, the..~ 

third characteristic of the Vaidarbhi style. aay 

AG AL al aa. F wea: Bee Hey Tq BER ane 

“ool 
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arqat;. To what is this threefold division due ? 
qaqa epee sass yam: aot aeqa: aif: Bat a wE- 
wRaiananfaearaaiaa:. Examples of agaus will be 
short vowels, soft consonants and others whereas 
cerebrals, conjunct consonants formed by hard con- 
sonants, the letters < and q without a short vowel 
intervening and such others will be mz. The broad 
feature of agatis is the gentle impression made on 
the ear, and of epz or faazaus is the deep impression 
made on the ear. The two categories are thus set 
out in the commentary on Prataparudriya thus — 
squafsal: ETA: CARTTAFGAAU: | 
SASH A MAST: Weailsare u 
WaT FW HEAT AT aaqg*aaai:s | 
PMaUeat FTAA! THAT ATT: AW 
The distinction will be made clear by the illustra- 
tions given, afar aaia asaits: isan exam- 
ple of soft structure. There are no aspirated let- 
ters, no cerebrals, no conjunct consonants formed of 
hard consonants. An example of the hard style is 
PAswHsaUeszsaauemamiad: This passage abounds 
in the Repha followed by a long vowel or in con- 
junction with a hard consonant and in the first and 
second letters of a varga put together and so on, 
“<* While the former illustration leaves a gentle im- 
i," pression on the ear, this one seems to strike the 
Bucar. saara: aa: ser aa aad azeies a aq Peer 
sayea: dew aa: gla: An example of the medium 


J* 
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structure will be a-zasmaigiadedi ueaarea:. Here 
Repha is followed by a short vowel or by a nasal: 
conjunct consonants are formed by soft consonants; 
the cerebral nasal is followed by a short vowel and 
soon, So there is a combination of both soft and 
hard letters. Coolness, slovenliness and fragrance 
are said to be the three qualities of a good breeze, 
and they have been set out in the Hosseee referred 
to. The Bist is that aza-q is formed of gays, eHeIy 
of egzas and fyxara of a uniform combination of 
koth, tN af aPa: 


TTI egaeai aeaTaTTaS: | 8 | i 


TABI Tea TATRA poh, ip 
HATH 724 aieeem mena We TT 


AD & 50, Tt oPeitacs my courage vying with 
the breaths issuing from the faces of superior 
ladies—-eqag equsal atuaraaias:. In this strain, indif- 
ferent to unevenness and caring merely for figures 
of speech and verbal pomp, the eastern school of 
poetry grew triumphant. 


49 & 50. It has been shown that evenness ~- 
ef style is essential according to the Vaidarbh** .) 
school of literary critics, The author now poin3®: Pe 
out that the Gauda school cared little for this: ay 
quality. HKven an uneven passage like ev ue? 


: pS 


| FA CPA 
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Sern st* 

Squeal aaAtaaifas: is a Speeaee of Oo oe peasy 
according to Gaudas. *& wa 83 Fa a: Genes? 
(aaaaiea:) aT ar Ua: Tat aarara Va ae: aeTTATTATIAS 
eqqa_ It vies with the breaths of excellent ladies. 
It is believed that ladies of the Padimini type smell 
sweet like lotus, wera qaqyt=yi alt. It would be noted 
that the passage e4ay sgueel illustrates fazaea 
consisting as it does of %@ in a large quantity, 
aspirated letters and hard consonants, and the 
passage awiaaaifas: illustrates yzazq as it abounds 
in nasals and soft consonants and is free from con- 
junct consonants. The juxtaposition of these two 
passages makes the style uneven. ef@ aytaquarat=y 
Regardless of this unevenness. sai@#itea seat at 
agicnzsrat saqaaint Intent on the figure of speech 
and verbal pomp. gt: war diveat, Vide Panini :— 
qerorreqwatas. aBerreia: aa, 


aye Taaslta TAs Tas Ta: | 
aa aated Marat AAT AAA: 1 42 II 


51. Sweetness is what yields delight in speech. 
Delight arises in the sense as well at which wise 
‘men rejoice as bees at honey. 


i. p- oi. Dandin begins to deal with the fourth 
a oe characteristic of the Vaidarbhi style viz., 
i nig Sweetness, qifw aq Wad aq agt. agi is here 


4 , Se - i : + : a : 
Fo-f = 4 * ; ts 


“* 


Shearing in some aspect or other. qa. aaa 
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‘used in the sense of argy. w: aeretfa waa. ta here 


bears upon the sweetness of language and is not to 


Pryeensror 


‘be mistaken to refer to the ninefold emotion recog- 


nised in poetics. This is evident from the use of 
the word aia. The word waqq here employed is 


different from waqq the figure of speech referred to 
in the passage taazatae in the Second Pariccheda 
“of Kavyadarga, waqqas an aida or figure of 


speech arises where one Rasa is introduced as an 


auxiliary to another t4, aeg or aaa, argy is de- 


fined by Bharata thus :-— 
TSU YX eal FSAQAH Tl Ga: ga: | 
Wasa aeare cPargagaeag I 


Bhamaha says :—saeq4 arquaerdared ITs tye, 


| Wa WEA aeATARAM | 


ARM Fe Ferehas agar CaTAET Ro 


{ ‘fxn 
92. The juxtaposition of words whose form 


gives rise to an appeal to the ear as having close 


affinity in some way or other coupled with gentle 


alliteration is Rasavat—what yields delight. 


~ 52. In the last verse Sweetness was explain cb 
-ed by the term zaqq. An idea of what amouse, 


7, 


to t@aq_ is given in this verse, gar FA AEGAL To ry. 


\ 
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That which is felt to bear close kinship. The 
word aa at the beginning of the second half stands: 
for the idea conveyed by the whole of the first half. 
aza Bi Aer: at aga adjectival to qgrata: vera orale: 
An affinity of words which bears the characteristic 
referred to in the first half of the verse. arafa 
means a sequence without a break, Letters which 
produce similar sound: effects on the ear come within 
the purview of this statement, For example :— 
Letters may produce the same sound-impression 
either by parity of the organs originating the 
sound, or accents or magnitude—eia, gm and sara 
as they are called in Sanskrit. wraarqy means 
commonness of the organs from which a sound 
springs. A classification of letters into Gutturals, 
Palatals and so on according to the sound-organs 
is given in the following oft-quoted passage of 
erammar. 

speandiaa FS: | SAaiat aie t wWSCHTt Tare 
wqeaai seat: | TTAB! 1 TMeuATAT aaa wy 
Usa: PSAUZ | Mela: HIS 1 THT eraigy 1 Meaeiaer 
FA*aAsy | AABSatacesy | 
. Another differentiation of sounds can be made 


Wcording to gm or accent. The high pitch of a 
.* ppund is saiqaz, the low pitch aqezaaz, and the 


Br‘mnidale pitch is afta, Or, ga may refer to the 


df 
’ 


sy distinction between ere and non-aspirates— 
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Hea, Heim and so on. The next point of distinc- 
tion between sounds is yar their measurement, A 
‘@ or short vowel contains one ara or syllabic 
instant, a dry or long vowel contains two arais, a wa 
or ultra long vowel contains three arars. Affinity 
between sounds in respects such as the three 
mentioned above goes to make up the sweetness of 
a speech. Another requirement is laid down by 
the word alga. aga ae ada ff arasrar, 
The sqsra or alliteration here referred to is the 
alliteration of a delicate type, not of the gross type 
which is denounced in verses 59 and 60 later on. 
Alliteration of the gross type is the favourite.of the 
Gauda school whereas Vaidarbhas.are fond of 
alliteration of a gentle type, _ A repetition of the 


same _ letter in immediate or mediate. sequence . 


amounts to agsia¢. In effect the Vaidarbhas lean 
towards a repetition of different letters producing 


the same sound-impressions more than of one and : 
the same letter. A Guttural in the proximity with | 


other letters of the Guttural class, a Palatal in the 
proximity of other letters of the Palatal class and 


al 


so on will be favoured by the Vaidarbha school of / 


poetry in preference to the repetition of the same, : 
Guttural, Palatal etc. The aim is to get at un ~ 


se 


formity in the impression produced on the ear. re 


piece of poetry which conforms to these require./. 


ments is described as taraar (ta alaeld). tae 


Le a 
ors 

“ 
9 : 


‘ 


a7 


0 oe “KAvvADARSA x 
) x ae PA a 7] : 
Gq Ta Fal se AAA ATTA | 
aarala we dashargqeaaismag 1043 It 
53. The triumph of virtue came to prevail im 
this world from the time when this king, a lover 
“of Brahmins, attained kingship. 


7 53, A typical specimen of good poetry ac- 
cording to the rule mentioned in the previous de- 
finition is had in this verse. This illustrates the 
affinity of sounds according to the organs generating. 
the same. It should be noted that sounds springing 
from the common source are grouped together here 
while a jarring repetition of the same letters is. 
studiously avoided, In uy usr the letters ¥ and x 
belong to the cerebral class; in ust aa, # and y are 
palatals; in aa aed}, ¢@ and sare dentals; in eH) 19, 
wandcdare labials. Likewise the whole of the 
verse can be scrutinised. Hence there is affinity 
in hearing due to genesis of sounds, and so the 


laa is Aa sweet. s [uy gars 


ot ~~ - A 
' AL 


ite aed irtoamrara aera: | 
yy Saararaft seat aatieaifeaag i 48 Ul 


ae 
s 54. This is not favoured by Gaudas; for,, 
BS audas are fond of alliteration whereas this is. 
eit inte largely x Vaidarbhas more than alliteration. 


- 
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04, Dandin states that according to theGauda ) 
school the previous verse will not be a good specimen ( 
of poetry. For, itis lacking in aaa, The oppo- | 
site school viz., Vaidarbhas with the fastidious 
Dandin as the chief exponent condemn agqsia, 
What is aqua is answered in the next verse, _ 


P 


J anlatargaa: weg ayag aq; OO 
Ta ATaeHAT A TATA U4 


oo. Anuprasa is a repetition of letters in the 
feet of a verse and in words where their nearness 
causes the reminiscence of a same previous im- 
pression, 


D0. quar aaia: A repetition of letters. 
Bhamaha too gives a similar definition, aaqaufF- 
-araagoed wad. The position where the alliteration 


takes place is set out in the phrase qi@y a q@q 4 In 

the four feet cf a verse or in words, An employ- 
ment of the same letter in a fixed place in all the 
feet of a verse comes under the class suggested by © 
qj@q whereas q¢g suggests an indiscriminate repeti- 
tion of letters in the same or different words. | — 
When does a repetition amount to alliteration? | 
This is answered in the second half of the verse. ~ - 
Gaara! aqua, aaa: aeat:, ata aaa waza ae wea, Ke 
When the proximity of letters is such as to giv A 


ee 


> 
F Xs 
a 


j a, 
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rise to the reminiscence of one and the same 
impression, An example of agqsia due to the 
position of letters in all the four feet of a verse is 
Binge in ee next verse. 


nena bh de ds boas C4 } | ry nef 
, Gi QO) 


We aciqaraa eee | 
ule game SIC GE FER ATAU CAT: Para W&M 


tote “56. When the ftobn’ ‘lays’ He bunch of 

Kunda flowers worn on the head by Dame-night of 
REE the spot therein resembling sapphire lends 
AS him the charm of the black bee. 


°56. It will be noted that the first syllables in 
all the four feet of this verse produce one and the 
same impression—4-_ geq ZeR Uz. So there is qWetq- 
gra in this verse. 


G4 


sic aeRH ind fara TeaeHay | 
wea AAMT fea TAATT | 4S 


a qmid lady, yonder beautiful disc of the 
Moon in the sky is bent on striking hard my heart 
which is smitten by love. 


: 8 5%. In this verse the author illustrates the 


* tama referred to by the word y@g in verse 55, 
Palere the alliteration is not made in fixed positions 
on feet of the verse, Note the alliteration in 


Sy 
; eX 


Dy n £ : . eA Ay a 4 = 
“le ? ¢ / : 4 } 3 f F i A &@ "y pr 4 
o> 
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cr ¢ Ce iy Fs tLe f 5 at & ' Ah, ; 
the following -—al in ae and ae: € in ame and 
Wr, a in fara and ata, aeq in aeqai and azag. 


| agmathestea aTlageeaaiay | Aw 
ag Uagevisaeqaerat ff 11 Yo II 

Bees repetition of this sort is welcome, 
there being not too much interval between the 
#ounds, but not the one in UH FAFA AAMT Aa: The 
Moon is like the lady’s lotus. face, 


98. The author shows by contrast where an 
#asra does not lie. In the example UAIAaEAAATA- 
A-RH:, Wal and tar occurring in the extreme oppo- 
sites fail to suggest the idea of repetition at all. 
_That is why in the definition of Anuprasa the | } 
absence of remoteness of the sounds repeated was / 
referred to as a requisite in verse 55—qalgyaqaeat- 
aiaat aaa. 

za CIGCRE| Weqr Yar: AT HTUFaT, aahqa} alc: YET 
a, aa vada 4 aifagureacae HAMA S=Bleq. TWarqereal- 
WIEN ARAT sid & Bawa atsiea, 3 


MU UU AS Hea RA! avr qt BM | 
egal aatsHea Tat MAT TTASTAT MATH 
sale aeaqiesd ayer = Rassla | | hes 
Sal aaagardt arora: waa 1 Go I 


ae 


- 


ad 
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59 & 60. Love is acute, the lover a truant, 
my body famished, anger weak, self-respect has 
slipped away, passion is at its height, blindness 
has set in, life gone, wu...aar A harshness of 
structure like this confirms its looseness. Hence 
southerners do not employ an alliteration of this- 


sort. 


59 & 60. Having dealt with Anuprasa ac- 
ceptable to Vaidarbhas, the author gives an illus 
tration of the Anuprasa of the stronger variety 
acceptable ‘to Gaudas which borders on harshness: 
of structure. In the example there are too many 


alliterations of a jarring nature, tin wt: @&, @in 
at @o:, ain Hira: Ha:, Hin eg and se. Further, 


there is an abundance of Visargas in the first half 
of the verse followed by hard consonants. In the 
second half there are seven ears, All these factors 
merely contribute to the harshness of the style, 
zaifé adjectival to g7qerF subject of faatei¢ meaning 
faa urea. afysd is the object of fagzafa. The word 
aiieq used here is not to be confused with the one 
referred to in Pasaegeafued. aa: Therefore ; since an 
over-repetition of sounds results in a harsh style. 
zany war: arfarear; Southerners. Vide Panini:— 


+ earmraareqwaegs%. Vaidarbhas belong to the southern 
P{school, waagsrt Alliteration on the lines in which 


i: @z: etc, proceeds, 4 945. 
$ 


aaietbiaiend: 
ty wea 
CA tf {Or 
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carat aaramat AAR faze | 
fhe AHAT TAT! qaisaead 1&2 1 


61. Wise men deem the repetition of a group 
of letters as Yamaka, But it is not quite sweet. 
Hence it will be dealt with later on, 


61. Latter-day poets revel in Yamaka. In 
Yamaka two or three more syllables, both conso- 
nants and vowels, are repeated as such without an 
interval, Even the great Kalidasa exhibits his 
skill in the verbal pomp of Yamaka in the Ninth 
Canto of Raghuvamsa. But Yamaka by its very 

nature taxes the brain of the reader, and as such it 


‘detracts from the excellence of poetry. Yamaka ie 


_js extensively dealt with later in the epee Paric- 
cheda, verses {. to 77. OM? 


aA AAUSAGTIT waa fatyeate | | 
qaragreacaa ae Fata WAaT Ul RR 


Ret HlAaAA at a a HATE FAY 
ata WFMASTAAA AAT RETA 1&3 ll) & 


Bl BeTIAVSIV ACT araat faea | 7 
cary feat fe Feererareaisat TAT: 1 VU! 


Ke 
f ty £4 ¥ 


62 to 64. i Soubi all literary embellishmen Xe \ 


imparts pleasantness to the idea, esa 


e 
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itis the absence of vulgarity that largely bears 
this burdeh. ‘“Damsel, when I love you how do 
you not love me!’ This is a vulgar idea expressed 
as such and contributes to disgust. ‘Sweet-eyed 
lady, the outcaste Cupid is unrelentingly hard on 
me whereas to your good fortune he is free from 
‘spite towards you.’ The idea expressed as such is 
free from vulgarity and causes delight. 


/ 62,63 & 64. aaiscysaic: is used in an extended 
significance. It includes not only aeze@ars and 
eruleaies, figures of speech relating to the sound 
and the sense but also all Gunas. The way in 
which literary excellences enhance the delectability 
of a poem is by infusing pleasantness into the sense. 
/Of them all it is the decency of speech that stands 
/foremost. a1#7 means vulgar. esieqat Freedom 
from vulgarity in sense or speech. wa ar The task 
of making a poem tasteful. wa aga. The first 
half of verse 63 illustrates vulgarity in sense. =a 
is addressed to a maiden with whom the speaker is 
in love, but who does not love the speaker. aaa- 
ula at @ a4 a araaa. In poetics it can be treated also 
_as an instance of tarara. The emotion of love sex 
._, is said to be in a degraded form—srara, when 


SS 


«there is no reciprocity of love, or when a woman is 
F*attached to several lovers, or when the passion of 
lgwer beings or barbarians is described, 
3 


ee 
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waATAUATaAIecaceadsla ay 
aia TearMagaaa: a eta: | 


s 


But here we are not concerned ca the aspect of 


Rasabhasa. It will do for the present to note that 
the idea, as it is expressed, is quite unhappy and 
Bone cibhs: The same idea can be put in a felicitous 
language asin verse 64. & araria HeATAVS IS: apy la 
faaa:, zafy g fesar faacaz:. The sense as expressed thus 
is dignified, and hence this will be a specimen of 
‘good perc 


— wsesht gregaria ar aera ATA | 
wat apres teacaafreat 1 84 1 


65. There is vulgarity in speech too, and it 
_ arises from expressions unfit for society. Example: 
Words beginning with gam and. the like when 
describing the joys of amorous sports, 

65, Having dealt with vulgarity in sense in 
verses 62 to 64, the author now deals with 
vulgarity in speech. aweesfi aieqar aeaa Not only in 
sense, but also in speech there is impropriety. af 
refers to aeaq, wat ag avi, aeizave ada 


aryawiaatq wafa understood, Indecent expressions 


give rise to aItyqI. yur For example. WaAeaafeay, 
YA: Bie: Fa aq salle, aa aed a garofeqe. The word ~ 


intended is the root aa. Words like qa, aq ete, & 


eught to be Bechew ed from literature. j 
4 Ny 


e: . feed CA 
Yidtye wm wpecae™* 


yy 


ce 


& 


4 


4, ae 


mS 


ans mode of suggestion is given by the’phrase aleaaeaa 


qeaeifaat MFT TAT AT WTA? (HAT Ul && i 


a ET fastea seat apatite ' 
aaqatie a aated WMANEATAT (1 89 Il 


66 & 67. That which by coalescence of words 


or parallelism in sense causes an indecent suggestion 
' is also vulgar. Hxample—a] aq: fyzt She who is 


your beloved and 9% seu faatea: gear aigary A man 
of power takes rest after hitting hard his‘enemy. 
In both schools they deprecate statements such as 


i these, 


4, 


be 


66 & 67. Dandin refers to two further kinds 
of atu in this passage. geraticae grey A statement 
which gives rise to an improper suggestion, There 
are two ways in Which an indecent suggestion may 
be caused, qeaarages! at By the employment of two 


er OP Oe Te oe ee Si 
"78 gn par rapanae: 
cagaraee at areal aT qr L 4s > Veatoms 


separate words used in two different senses which 


when read together suggest a different meaning 
out of taste, vat aad, ae af: Tedaaaic: 
Example:—a and waa: are ne doubt used in dif- 
ferent meanings. But qaqa: as a single word as it 
would be if both the words are read together 
suggests a sense allied to the root ga aga, The next 


he Here it is the meaning of a sentence which 


aX ~ ‘ “ , ,* 
J/ dey duit a QA 
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pie a curious coincidence suggests an improper idea. 
ay weaeaile atarz adjectival to ges:. It has to be 
borne in mind that 44 means also manhood. qz 
seu After hitting hard an enemy, fasizq: Calms 
down, In the former type of gitq it is the coales. 
cence of words that gives rise to the suggestion 
whereas in the latter it is the extreme coincidence 


in meaning. The first type is named HeTHES by | 


Bhamaha ;— 


TeAIey Gala Yeas wee | 

AWS: HINGE ST MAA aay 
‘The second type of aiq is termed. wage by 
Bhamaha., pscaa7 

Bdge Jad ya aaa ala: | 

HAIFA Assasayzar ti 

erqauagney aeaey Aaiqa: | 

Gat Hydsazy HT Gawaia: 

Yet another type of aieq@ that is named AEE 
is comprehended by the word aie in waaie in Verse 
67. Hxamples of afaaz words are RE FTL Tid se 
aiaged etc. Yet another kind known as arags that 
may also be treated as comprehended by the word 
az in*waqaie is referred to by Bhamaha thus :-— 


fastiatsceaararaazaa: | ‘on 
sarcataianaate zeafeaat: | = ae 
fewata: dara: Fearaaaes: | wi Ba 
aemzarey ara wager war fre: u “at 


Wi Fs a y od >) 7 ita Pi “ 77 ps 
, ‘ % #f ie ” > ® § } ~, 
i ee ate 


+ of 
—X 80 ete 
A All these four types are summarised by Bhamaha 
} X thus :— 
fs afigElage 4 aeaaigerialt ' 
Ww: afaae Taga IT Aaaae | 
| afta aTrTeTte, aaqyaiguead ty. aco 
ow J faaratata ANGAY=A GHATAT |) Re |) 
4," 68. Words like afaeai sister, uaadt revered lady 


a 

Se 
~4 h 
> % 
¥ 


etc, are approved of on all hands, Thus Madhurya 
has been set out with all its distinctions. Next 
gzaitar is taken up for treatment. 

68. Words aftat and aaa admit of deriva- 
tions like a: aear aeaifa and soon. Though their 
etymology is suggestive of improper ideas, the 
words have gained currency in particular mean- 
ings by practice and the employment of such words 
is not open to objection. zfa araa faut. faart means 
classification, 4a, @Paltal We now pass on to 
, SHA, the next distinguishing characteristic of — 


: Ff ‘tthe Vaidarbhi Shine (6) 5 DE if Hii AVienw 


Ut. ( ho LRA 4.6 els Pre — & 


apse at NE qgaiadtert 
> ara taeaaratste aiid: TaHlAS | &S Ul 


. ; 69. A passage which abounds in letters not 


 Ssunding harsh is considered to be Sukumara, The 
~ We ’efect of looseness of construction as in a passage 
~~“ 409 mild in all respects has been already pointed out. 


v 


> ae 
4 
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69. The author now deals with daar or 
fineness of style. A style consisting of words free 
from harshness is a fine style. It is to be distin. 
guished from mild style which is Vitiated by araey. 
afaca or looseness of style is brought about by a? 
preponderance of weak and non- os lotretes! 
Hence a too weak type is referred to as aagiqe. An 
illustration of the same has been already given in 


jverse 43—aradaie dafsafeer. The quality of | 
‘agar is therefore not to be used, meh Mee ae 


flaw of Uae, ‘ uo a ccc 


; 
LT * 
t 
a, ¢ 
+ 


4 Fe } 


APS 


medina aeifir abigetanh . 


= 


RCO Sareea Ie stig wale | { 80, if < ik 


fri a j woes 
a H 4 y $ 


gaalia | wars alsataistt TET | 
qgUTTAATTTEe wal aes | ti WL 


70 & tre it the ana vee peacocks feed 


spreading their feathers in a circle and with throatse/ be 


roy 


emitting sweet tones, Here there is no dignified: etd 


idea nor any such figure of speech. But it gets up” Fahy 


the lips of the learned by reason of its fineness. 


70 & 71. In the illustration Asse etc. . thetae 
ti 
are no harsh sounds, nor at the same time, be 


noted, is there any preponderance of weak lettem ey 
ee 


which will go to make up fafys, Hence the verse 
6 


& 
. e . 


¥" 


4 


Cy | ie 
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illustrates aaa or fine style. The meaning 
conveyed therein is quite ordinary. Nor is there 
any striking literary touch given to it. Still it is 
accepted as good poetry, because it cOnrists of 
ghia 106 sounding harsh. | 


ao Tat / 
oe \ fay F? 


a 


* 


| © arent cet TTT | 
Ge * sre alta: Ty: abrartt gorigic 1 ah T 


| 72, The feos OF Hiks, acnen ver Gin Hf 

~ with strain, is largely composed by others for 

bombast. Example :—saau afta: ga: aamt ava 

_ The ranks of Ksattriyas were destroyed by Parasu- 
j ‘rama in a short while. 


72, The opposite of digar is ai@. In other 

~ words, gaa or fine style is opposed to iq or bom- 
: -bastic style. fq style is pronounced with difficulty 
* as it involves harsh sounds, This is the style that 
is largely favoured by Gaudas. The word auz in 
the verse refers to Gaudas. stem aitg dad Hesle 
afy qeqq. An example for @iq style is given in the 
second half of the verse. The illustration given 
syam etc. contains a super-abundance of the letter 
¥ 28 whose pronunciation involves strain. ga is an 
Xs Spithet of Parasurama, f& (#a:) stardifa =aa: mean- 
Dog #adias who committed the heinous crime of 

i Brahinin-slaughter. am aaiia -qa: One who put an 


° 


‘ 


wer 
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end to them. wfa is derived from the root qt 
sana. aa ead aaot qa: ama afta: It is well 
known by tradition that Paragurama extirpated 
the Ksattriya race. afta Past passive participle of 
‘the causal of fat to decay. 2f& at the end of the 
verse is a be asc atee With the Lene bi ae. 


7 a. 
a? ET. 
ys 


aiatraania altmizat | Ree 
nl eprarneceaet 1 92 r 


foun i leonas of ambiguity is called Artha- 
vyakti—Clearness of meaning. Example:—The 
Harth was lifted by Visnu from the Ocean red | 
with the blood of serpents cloven by his shih | 


73, The author begins to deal with ajsait, oe 
sixth essential characteristic of the qzai style, ee 
Hae AG al Aysxiea: When a sentence is self-sufficient 
containing all the necessary explanations within. 
itself, when there is no need to import other words 
or Ware isno need for aeqzr and the like, the: 
sentence is said to be characterised by aye. Int 
the example the word zt obviously refers to his 
incarnation as afeque. ay: eft sga The Earth was 
lifted. Wherefrom? g¢%: From the Ocean. How; «« 
was the Ocean ? at: gua WT, AT Has sea: TH 
When the big boar dived fats the abysmal depth ay 
to which the earth ae sunk, its hoofs came into ~“ 


(6? 37% eof hat 6 phampaenls tnd ty 


net 
a 
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contact with snakes which are resident in the 
nether world, From the bodies of snakes pierced by 
his hoofs blood streamed forth as a result of which 
the Ocean was reddened. Here the redness of the 
Ocean at the time is accounted for by the phrase 
gigas which forms a part of the sentence 
itself. If eifgarq without this phrase is used, the 
reader will be led to speculate in a hundred ways 
‘about the origin of redness and as such it will lead 
to ambiguity. With the said phrase the passage 
eited illustrates good poetry characterised..by 
asain, Perhaps the question will arise —Will 
this not come under the head of yarq? True. But 
there is one subtle difference made by Dandin. 

sarq relates to cases where meaning is clear without 
a scrutiny of the etymology of words or their com- 


ponent parts.. In other words, words which by a 


are xo to a definite meaning go to make up Tag. 

In ayeagf the idea conveyed does not stand in need 
of anything imported from outside for a proper 
understanding. _In other words, a statement which 
does not stand in need of ager and the like comes 
under ayeafe. A In fact some of the later rhetori- 
cians Hagoetyet the author of Sahityadarpana 


hold that ayeqta is not different from yar. Vide 


4 giahityadarpan a— 
a aeut: valeergiaa we 


f 


ayaa: Ierat & aaron i 
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Bhoja, on the other hand, clearly brings out that 
ausq(% refers to the self. sufficiency of a statement. 
(4a aqaeaqueah aaa aq and the following 
example is given by him. 

qa GIA ATA TATAT 

ata: at ae qradhacega 
Jagannatha refers to two kinds of aysafti—ansd 
and adi. areet is the one already explained,  arsif 
consists in a description of some peculiar actions, 
gestures or the like of some particular species of 
Objects:—aqega avidity = aaranPaaredaiqelaasyeaha:. 
But the better view seems to be that the ase} type 
of sexi propounded by Jagannatha falls under 
the sarq of Dandin and his arf type falls under 
the figure of speech known as Sarat, Hence the 
- distinction between yarz and ayeale qccorine to 

Dandin is suite Peer ANE 


j 


ee ad 
Bani oF 


Wh 


/ 
re f 


wt naraaien atteargaciets 
Mi ESRC EBGICURECCC COCK HB 


74, The Earth was lifted by the big boar from & 
the red Ocean. If this alone were to be stated, the .- 
idea of serpent’s blood remains obscure. 


74, By way of contrast the author cites the ’ 
same passage eliminating the Feason which contri- Ds 
buted to the redness of the Ocean, As it is, ae ‘ 


7 
“<* 
> 
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“passage is dubious as to why the Ocean is red, and 
hence it is lacking in ayeaqpm. 


reat aE AeA AAAS | 
“aie wali: gam wegraralrwteal WS 


75. Critics in both the achools do not approve- | 
of a description of this sort. For, an idea not war- ~ 
ranted by the rules governing words does not~:. 
impress favourably. 


~o. Both the schools of Vaidarbhas and 
Gaudas are in agreement on this point. A passage 
vitiated by Bart as the one cited herein does not 
yield the intended meaning from its wording, The 
| same objection is set out by Bhamaha too in the 


| following terms. Far dqisaw gar: samara t 
METPTTUES: HAAS ATA ef 


_ THI TT: Baa gdtaa | 
4 agenred Qa aaa alas: U1 08 |i 


(6, Ifa certain quality possessed of eminence 
strikes the mind when a statement is made, it is 
called Udara. And all literature should contain 

» the same, 


p. 76. Now Dandin deals with gata, afaat 
vaaeably BAR: WaAMsSy: SS gdiad TT SQIUsAz | 
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aa aaa aaqqala: STRETCH, In both Vaidarbhi and 
Geue schools arary is eee same. 


aiyat au ‘denaaa TAA waq | 
ACTA FACT AAA TartAg i ww | 
aft CUM WHUSMegeH Ay Bead | 
HAAT THAT AAAPAITTAT 1! 9 UI 


77 & 78, The suppliant look of beggars falls 
at your face but once, My lord, it never again 
meets another’s face in the same plight. Thus a 
height of munificence is well brought out in this, 
sentence. In this manner itself can. be conceivald 
others governed by the same principle. ia 

77 & 78. azar etc. is an illustration of gareq. 
In this passage the munificence of a king is extolled. 
= aq Hat Ha is: caeHa GHA Waal. ga: aeaqear efs: 
azqeq ga waa. Since this verse brings out the king’s 
extraordinary munificence, it is characterised by 
gaiuq. wang etc. An uniqueness of other qualities 
too will make any literary passage ged on the 
same principle. Bhoja gives the following as an 
illustration of ayer :— 

GMaAMAaed Wasa Acq aa 
Ma BHAA Goa ATa HA | 
eq Taawdey fagaelafrat aaa 
agreed aiaeagqqeaaareaat I aa 


2 : 
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= 
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wr 


| ssrehttaetriuari 2 Hiaesag | 
AAT M Sroreqaaealea Rae | J) Ee Le 


79, A passage which abouts in elegant 


adjectives is considered by some as Udara e.g. 
| Vers, Rerawa, Zargz and the like. 


79, This description of gare follows Agni- 
purana :—saaqedia gd -eeiirat:, Dandin gives 
expressly three examples of expressions which can 
be treated as saz from this point of view. BBFTA 
lit., sport- lotus, is used in the sense of lovely lotus. 
ist: lit., sport-tank, means a charming tank, 
ease A An armlet. The list given may be 
supplemented by expressions like WMT IT, THR , 
siagvss etc, Jagannatha defines yaertar thus: > 


> 
Sah ate a ard a ee SUUVATAATTEN Seta Ul 


f Py: 


C@) cy ame Hay | 


measeaa recor raT le aa TATT | eo || 


agent eyat 3 areeareaeattrenit: | 
° TUTITA IT TVITATINARIST Wc? I 


HAART TAM EAGT | 
aA MA AATaMANa ani t) 2 |) 


Se TeaSHT Gigeer THER: 
alahe aeaSaTES Teer RTT TAT MW <3 


- @) ar rhe Gee A Bporix lors 


be Tp RICOHEDA 89 


diverdtenmemercarcta i 


ha Salas: sat arent aT BEAT Wc? IL 


ban pe’ 
80 to 84, ie preponderance of compounds is 


Ojas, and this is the life of prose. Even in poetry 


itis the chief ideal of non-southerners, It is of 
different kinds as a result of a large or light 
admixture of long or short syllables, and it is to be 
noted in Akhyayika and other prose-works. With 
the sheet of all the Sun’s rays spread over the top 
of the setting mountain, the western extremity 
shines as though possessed of a red shaw] placed on 
the plump breasts of a lady. Thus in poetry too 
the easterners introduced speeches possessed of 


_Ojas, Others too welcome Ojas in speeches if it 
~ avoids perplexity and is pleasing to the heart, 


Example:—Whose heart does the western ex- 
tremity fail to fill with passion, clad that it is 
in the garment of the evening twilight laid out 
on its bosom of clouds? 


80 to 84. In verses 80 to 84 the author deals 
with aq. An abundance of Samasas is what is 
meant by Ojas, It is the chief characteristic of prose- 
compositions both according to the Vaidarbha and 
Gauda schools, aifaimea refers to Vaidarbhas, etafar- 
una to Gaudas. Whereas both the schools are 
agreed that Ojas is essential for prose-composition, 


A 


rc 
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they disagree about its applicability towards poetry. 
The ama that is countenanced by Vaidardhas in 
poetry is not the same as in prose. No doubt the 
preponderance of compounds is the chief charac- 
teristic of a style marked by Ojas, But in poetry it. 
is to be so introduced as not to give rise to a strong» 
impression of its presence, According to Vaidar- 
bhas, compounds may be used in poetry but not in 
an obtrusive manner. The use of compounds in 
poetry must be sarge and gq. It must not cause 
bewilderment and must be used in a reasonable 
measure, so as to be pleasing to the reader’s mind, 
Examples of esq characterising prose-com position 
are largely to be found in Kadambari and other 
prose-works. alsa, the chief characteristic of 


prose, appears in different degrees according to the 
long or short syllables that go to make up the 
compounds. Some passages will abound in com- 
pounds largely made up of long syllables, some in 
compounds largely made up of short syllables; 
in some there may be an equal admixture of 
both. Buta hard and fast line cannot be drawn 
' between the several types. Really it is only a 
difference in degree that marks the distinction in 
Ojas. Having stated in verse 81 that examples of 
Ojas are to be noted in Akhyayika and other 
prose-works, the author gives verse 82 as an il- 
Ps lustration of Ojas in poetry recognised by Gaudas, 


, 7 
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ty 
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arent = qane g4 fee The point of the sky presided 
over by Varuna viz,, the West. It is qualified by 
the adjective sa etc. aawm nas, aftaa cea: aMeaiat 
welgat Fe: Fe: a MAME MRMARMHtyaeaT, The 
mere hearing of this phrase makes the hearer 
fully conscious of the length of the compound, So 
also is the phrase :—djaeqaiyararaaear, The Sunset 
mountain #Hedfii< is likened to the plump breast of 
a damsel and the spread of the sun's rays to a red 
shawl covering the same. diataa fed ara ae sear: 
a Gatawarraaea sq anna, As contrasted with 
the strong dose of compounds in verse 82, verse 84 
illustrates a subtle employment of compounds 


acceptable to Vaidarbhas. zf4 in verse 83 refers. 


to the manner set out in verse 82, asf Even in 


“poetry, ‘The word aq presupposes its admissibility 


in prose. gt: war: gwar: Easterners viz., Gaudas. 


ast: samedi «asaya: site®at: fie: aga. aeasiy 


refers to Vaidarbhas, The Vaidarbh4s too approve 
of Ojas in poetry. But the type approved of by 
them is different from that of Gaudas or that which 
characterises prose. ftir waeée ga aia: szalea. 
aaigees, Ojas will be tolerated in poetry if it does 
not embarrass the reader with a consciousness of 
lengthy compounds. ga Compounds are not open 
to objection provided they are elegant, An example 
of non-embarrassing and elegant Ojas is furnished 


by verse 84. arevf) seq 4a: sagt a aeqfa. How |: 


HF a és 
‘oa KAVYADARSA AB dat eS, os 
bhALe VLSitd KS heme, 


ys arent ¢ gaan Aaa aka wrata mae ad, ae 
gam, de wt dead wa AYs Fem: ar watazazt=_ 
ry /e wagunaeatagiget. Notwithstanding that this is a big 
»/. compound, it is not felt as such by the reader. 
This is the type of Ojas that is favoured by the 
poets and critics of the Vaidarbha school, 


alee ft hai to 
(eT ae AAAI ca a TATA 
Bs aatheaTTAg BUGICCIUE E374, |I ox Wg cytes 


( 


or 
al 


» Tarte ara ara adiutaraater: pear? 
aaa werd gaa: Werigie li c& Wont 


a a | FAATATTA MATTE: | 
— \: HARTA A TART TESAEAT U1 <9 Ut 


ow os pe cm HaTEAH ATS ATC TAT HAY | 
we we Bee aaa ate ME MIEICC ICG Ha San Le 
ue Ea IED 


eye 
ae 2 arate earertasariig Faria | Ss15)9 
peer = misageutageata a faqvat tat aa? Wer ie 


te a ms Xe) Ratuoahirrterrerata TUE! XK a 


ol ASHETTERT: qramarrareATT | Se 
* Ao wo of & 
get GiiiaarRaeeaa Faat | A: 
ic sched wile aT AAVeATT | Sk Us 
ij @ ie 


» 
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ee SH ME ith « uy a 
aratetatiegeiadiieea | p 
path reat area g aeaeaer AHA HAR I 


“85: Ranta’ is that ot , is liked by all people 
by reason of its conformity to popular ideas, and it 
is seen in conversations and also des descriptions, 

+86. Those alone are homes which) a store- 
house of penance of your stamp graces thus by 
the holy dust of his feet, | 

Dee ©) lady... of faultlest™ be, to these 
growing breasts of yours there is no sufficient space 
between your arms, 

88. Here the idea is common though embel- 
lished by an exposition of somedistinction. As such 


_ the statement is liked by all following an ordinary 


standard of taste. 


89. When an idea is sought to be conveyed 
with a certain amount of exaggeration as though 
transcending the ordinary standard in the world, 
much too learned men are highly pleased with 
it, not other mortals, ote, 

90. From to-day forward our home has be- 
come fit to worship like a temple of gods now that 
all the sins have been washed off by the fall of 
dust from your feet, 


91. Little foreseeing the future growth of 


your breasts as has thus come to pass, space has a 


been created by Brahma too poor. 


be 
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92. This is said to be Atyukti—exaggeration, 
_ This method is cherished by Gaudas, " whereas 
the one previously set out is most precious to the 
other school of thought. 

85 to 92. In verses 85 to 92 the author deals 
with the next literary trait viz., a@ta, zd means 
that which is possessed of aa derived from aL 
to like or wish for, The first half of verse 85 
defines af*a, a@req That which is possessed of @fa is 
what is defined. The definition is adsaered Liked 

_ by all the world from high to low. The reason for 
_its attraction which also forms part and parcel of 
: the definition is set out in the phrase—aifearat-_ 
“aftenaa. By not transgressing the limits of a well- 
known popular idea, at fafea: Shee:, aiteararaie, 
aeq aaraea: aaa A treatment which follows the 
ordinary standard prevailing in conversation or 
description, The second half of verse 85 sets out 
} the two classes of literary passages where afte 
occurs. Ga= Ged Wo ead Kanta is found. 
Where ? aairarag In ordinary talks, Or ara} may 
‘be taken to mean wey message, ear aig In 
words communicated by way of message, Or 
qq means &¥.  aeq aivaeg In general enquiries of 
welfare, aurareqfy And in descriptions, Verse 86 
», illustrates eq in araifara, wert ara axe Homes 
4 are they alone, af Accusative. awaiea: TIMUR: 
¥ vad: Weg: dara. In ordinary talks when a 


: 3 
~ - t ; 
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distinguished person visits our home, it is usual to 
speak in this strain. As such this statement 
conforms to the popular standard of etiquette. 
Hence it illustrates Kanti, Verse 87 illustrates srt 
in aan. & aaah aeMaT: eal: eames aa areata 
gaaiat a gaa: The budding breasts of a damsel in 
youth grow in dimensions such that the observer is 
impressed with the insufficiency of space for them 
to grow. A description of this sort is also popular 


vist 


illustrations set out in verses 87 and 88. «aareqaa 
waiq A statement of this sort is ordinarily met with 
in this world, as opposed to #fasidifmfd A thing 
_. Which finds a place in the poet’s imagination only, 


ie 


some special characteristics, For example, in verse 
$6 the advent of a distinguished visitor is said to 


ES TSE ee 


verse 87 the budding of breasts gives rise to 
misgivings about the sufficiency of space. seaqrat 
aqaig aienetfa aeq ateararqafta: aaey (aaeq) ard 


But it is not all ordinary talks that can be consi- | 
dered as ara. fatrareqraqeng The idea is. to be. 
presented in a refined form which would bring out. 


oy 


aqia. The description is liked by all according to 


the ordinary standard, Thus in verses 85 to 88. 
Dandin has dealt with Kanti as conceived by ©*\ 


Vaidarbhas, In verses 89 to 91 is set out the 


sanctify a home by the dust of his feet, and in ~ 


- "al 
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conception of Kanti according to the Gauda school. 
Bs dia: Blarata: sq adjectival to ay: An idea which 
looks as one transcending the human standard. 
susan By magnification in a large measure. 
a: ay: faafaa: If an idea is sought to be conveyed, 


a By an idea of that sort. fgavar: used sarcastical- 


ly referring to Gaudas. ejagsafta Persons too highly 
learned are too highly pleased. @ gat sar: Not 
ordinary mortals of whom the author chooses to be 
one. The two illustrations of aq given in verses 
86 & 87 according to the Vaidarbha school are 
given a different turn in verses 90 and 91 te 
illustrate ai@q in the Gauda school, wasaia at we 


Sapavgitia aug”. sin verse 86 the expression was 


merely vaifit ara arya whereas it is magnified here, 
The passage agiuiar: etc. in verse 86 is bombasti- — 
cally rendered in verse 90 thus :—qeneqrgan gra dant; - 
AqHeATH. BAS Tea: Waa daa Psat, genet 
geqy qq adjectival to gv Having thus illustrated 


gia in araiwarat according to the Gauda school, the 


author in verse 91 illustrates the same in quar, 
Verse 91 is again a bombastic rendering of verse 87. 
waiad sf Nae: Aa KAATEMT aTASIa Fear saree aed 
faftaq. Verse 92 points out that both these de- 
scriptions border on exaggeration, gf sqim: ae 
gaq. This is an over-statement. vase This mode. 
of treatment, aeiwafed Is favoured by ae | 


. granuid g The one set out previously i.e. in verse 
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86 and 87. araey 3% ni Is Soh high in the ,, 
other school viz., that of Vajdarbhas. She U aca wv 
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| " faeraigimaearte vinaiwenarzag | 4 aS; 
see" _ aagraTHray TFA eat alga ‘il ah he 
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qa aAEAT Bee cio shit fa ing 
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93. When the characteristic of one is well = \ 
ascribed to another by a poet with due bo for @ 
; 7 ; , fee 4 “ dat Lf tuk aa 
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the general practice, it is deemed to be Samadhi. 
Example :— 
94, Lilies go to sleep and lotuses wake up. 

Here by an imputation of the action of eyes, words 
. expressive of the same are employed. 
j 95. The words—spit, eject, vomit and the 
like, if they are used in a secondary sense, are very 
elegant. Otherwise they enter the ranks of the 
vulgar. 
2 96. After drinking the sparks of fire emitted 
| by the rays of the Sun, lotuses seem to vomit them 
~ back with faces discharging red dust. \ 

97. This is an elegant description; whereas 
it will be inelegant to say ‘A damsel spits,’ 
Samadhi also consists of a simultaneous attribution 
of several qualities to another. Example :— 

98. These rows of clouds groaning under the 
huge weight of water in their wombs repose on the 
table-land of mountains. 

99. A repose on a friend’s lap, grumbling, 
heaviness and fatigue—these are the several 
qualities of a pregnant woman that are here set 
out (attributed to clouds ), 


100. What is known as the quality of Sama- 
').dhi described above constitutes the richest treasure 
«, of poetry, and the whole host of poets run in 


“pursuit of the same. 
at : cx 
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93 to 100, Verses 93 to 100 deal with gary, 
tthe last mentioned guna of poetry. Verse 93 de- 
fines aaift, ayaa: The quality of a different object, , 
da: avyq In another object. aadinmaagig aaa 
aayda Sredtargaar (aaa) In effect this means ‘in 
conformity with the practice prevailing in the 
world. araq ardiad ax Where it is well attributed. 
qa: qaify: eaa: Such a transference of a quality from 
one object to another is called aaa. gar introduces 
the example for aaa. In verse 94 the first half 
is an example of aaa. gaara fda Lilies close 
down. Thisis a description of the morning time 
when Kumudas close and lotuses bloom. #maariz 
stauta a Lotuses wake up. fa Thus, ¥Fafsaray 
aaa: dad aaearnatat. sacar means falsely 
ascribing a quality to another, The closing and 
waking up are qualities of eyes which are here 
ascribed to lilies and lotuses respectively, aaifadi= 
aafeaa: afadi Expressive of the actions of eyes, 
adjectival to fa: meaning words. ssa Have been 
procured or employed. It is to be noted that aarfy 
is present only when the quality of one is trans 
ferred to another, aaitia aafa:. But where an object 
possessed of a quality is ascribed as identical with 
another, it will be a case of the figure of speech 
known as aaa. ara g aaa, The 


words fadiaieq and gfeasiza in the context which are ; 


primarily applied to eyes are secondarily used’ 


+ 


© 


. 
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-with reference to the lilies and lotuses, It would 


therefore be gathered that a secondary use (sar) 
of words in a passage with the object of strength- 
ening an idea amounts to aay. In other words. 
where samt is resorted to with a gursaa in view, ‘Tt 
is a case of auify, The type of sau which is based 
on analogy is termed at afyin ancient sastraic 
literature, wisi wave sansue va, seas wa 
moeia. Since the use of an expression in its se- 
condary sense constitutes an essential ingredient for 


\ gana the author thinks it fit to deal with the 
, expressions which in poetry can be used only in 


their secondary significance, And he accordingly 


( deals with them in verse 95. fagaa, gait and aia 


so, 
ted 


are three examples cited for the same. fasqa is. 
the past passive participle of fq with f4 to spit, 

zit of 7 with gq to eject and ajza of aq to vomit. 
ragada sicher Teta Wey: FQ AEM ase fry qatar. 
qrare, ange: squsa: geq aq atngsqqrerdt aq If 
used in a secondary significance. afagreat The 
expressions will be quite happy. azaq If used in 


~ 


their primary significance. sreqeeat qaarga The said 


group of words will descend to the level of the 
vulgar. 

Verse 96 gives a specimen of good poetry 
which illustrates the use of all the said three words 
in their secondary meaning. apf Lotuses, subject 
of this sentence, aaigitgaa: Emitted by the Sun’s 
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TAays, adjectival to qWaaiaas: Sparks of fire, object of 
‘rar Having drunk. wat ‘aqzdta Seem to vomit back. 

The object of aafta is qaafass: to be repeated from 
the first half of the verse. How do they release 
the sparks of fire once consumed by them ? setts 


Rena: Wasa: sive: ga: Through mouths 
filled with the red dust of flowers. The red 
splendour of lotuses is the main object of this descrip- 
tion. The redness is due to the fact that they have \ 
bloomed as a result of contact with the red rays ~ 
of the Sun. It is therefore no wonder that they 
put on a red display. zia ga A description as set 
out in verse 96 is pleasing to the heart. weqagA \ 
description that is repulsive follows. fastafa ay: sia. 
The root fq with fa used with reference to a lady 
-is vulgar. The same word used with reference to 
sunbeams is permissible. 


It has been previously stated that the ascrip- 
tion of one quality to another amouts to @aria. 
Does it apply to a case where a number of qualities 
present in one are ascribed to another? Some of 
the predecessors of Dandin have apparently answer- 
ed the question in the negative. Dandin dissents 
from that view and says that the transference.of-a 
number of qualities as well as of a single quality 
amounts to aarfa. grad aman Ga: Aas. FUT, 
is an Indeclinable meaning concurrently. | seat 
is a compound word belonging to the variety of 


/ y 
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aguaaa. In effect it means aaeaaint. eae: 
Attributing numerous qualities of one to another 
is also called aa. agar For example. 


Verse 98 sets out an example of aaeyareara 
going to make up aary, It describes Clouds loiter § i 
: on the tops of mountains. gal: aqqdewq: ‘ These: } 
| rows of clouds’ is the subject of this sentence, 1&3 
is qualified by two adjectives. gear aaa seat:. 
qeTuvggsieat: Fatigued by the weight of water in 
their womb. tqazq: Groaning. The thunder is> 
conceived of as the groanings of a woman in an ] 
-advanced stage of pregnancy, @=aerat afae: arar- 
- geay: ¢. afar means a table-land, Vide Amara :— 

| sqmakuae atesatas. ante. The Accusative 

in geay is due to juxtaposition of aj with afy. Vide 
Panini :—afagheerat au. In this verse clouds 
Seornaee the tops of mountains are described as — 
having got several qualities of a pregnant woman. 

) transferred to themselves. 

™ Verse 99 makes a comment of verse 98 point- 
ing out the transference of qualities from pregnant 

ladies to clouds, Four such qualities are referred 

to :—(1) a@ea seagaua Out of weariness a pregnant 
woman would lean on the lap of her female friend, 

' \'The use of the word seqaq which means both surface 
and lap and the feminine gender in aia facilitate 
| the transfer in question, (2) a@aq A pregnant lady 
y ,. would groan under the heavy weight of the womb, 
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Likewise clouds thunder. (3) at Heaviness due to 
pregnancy. In the case of clouds it refers to the full 
load of water (4) a: Fatigue as a result of which 
clouds as well as pregnant ladies repose. af 34 
mae: TeASHT AA TRA, 


Verse 100 sums up that aarf@ is a unique virtue 
of poetry which all poets seek after, azaq What 
has been described above. aaaata a gu: aaa 
arqaqay. aaa constitutes the whole treasure of 
poetry. aasisfa afar: aqiaagquzeia All poets set 
great value on and seek after this quality of aaa 
whether they belong to the Vaidarbha or the 
Gauda school. | Sg Gee 


aft aiicd frat acaeahreqng | dis 
ABATE A TIAA Ta TTR Prat: 82k Ut 
agaugerdiat agaerat aeq i 

qItY A AISA aT Weag tl 2oR li 


101 & 102. Thus there are two different 


| styles according to the characteristics described 


above. But their further divisions varying with 
each poet are not possible to describe. There is a 


good deal of difference in sweetness between sugar. 


cane, milk, jaggery and the like, But yet it 
cannot be precisely expounded even by Sarasvati, 
a) cae AD vas he 


» pref 3 Ee 


pointing ashi 
s aoe ret Cakyt * 
f . Kee * ae 
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101 & 102. aptza Two different styles, that 
of the Vaidarbhas and that of the Gaudas, azar: 
The variations of style. aj eat sftaf Each and 
every poet has a peculiar style of his own, fear: 
qe, at_ a aaA=G, Verse 102 brings out by 
means of an analogy that an exact division of 
styles and a description of their individual cha- 
racteristics are etn of sii hese 


@ | 


rafter a ofatar a4 TE q Beast | 
| aca a TSEH: Blut BlSTATTS 1] 2o3 II 


103. Natural genius, an extensive and clear 
knowledge and a deep application are the cause of 


this poetic excellence. /) "Poe. maberrry non fir” 


103. This verse sets out the three causes that 
cumulatively contribute to poetry. faaerrar were 
gfaar. The idea is that/a poet is born, not made” 
The next factor is ele earniOg which is qg 1.e- 
covers an extensive field and fae free from doubts. 
A clear knowledge of Sastras like Vyakarana, 
Tarka etc. is essential for a high-class poetic 
composition. The third factor is WET: arraia: A 
diligent application; constant training or exercise. 

War seqaqe: ai. The singular in aa indicates 
re ‘that all the three form a cumulative cause, On 
‘“\-the same lines Mammata too Says :—- 


Pi Pig: AA ad ws - ; A AA AAD ann 
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MAAGUA SHUTS HSATA ANA | 
SqMUAAraa Tt ZARA | 


a faa aait qatar 
yqaaes aeaaaeay | gine) 
ata aaa a Ta ot fle 

TT BATT BATATTY || 2ov Il 
104. Though there is not the unique resource- 
fulness born of a superior inborn gift, speech will 


certainly confer a certain amount of favour if 
served by means of education and practice. 


104. Verse 104 offers a consolation to those 
who have no natural gift of poetry. If by a high 


“degree of education and persistent practice one 


dedicates himself at the altar of Sarasvati, his 
labours will not be in vain».In fact most of the 
rhetoricians who are meticulous in their appreci- 
ation of poetry are not poets by nature but deserve 
to be ranked as high-class /zteratz almost on a par 
with poets, Perhaps Dandin too is one of such 
persons. In that case the qaqaraal may be absent, 
That peculiar mould of the mind which accrues 
from previous births is qaaraar. qqaraaa | or: 
aqaaaaaira qaataanargaies adjectival to sfdar. 
The whole phrase simply means an excellent inborn 
poetic gift. aafi a faa Though it is lacking. aia 
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By education, learning, erudition, aaa a By effort, 

drill, perseverance, undivided application, saifaar 
adi sacqane va atiga The goddess of speech surely 
confers a peculiar favour. 


cow Fy. ai ats rr 
Aaa Aaa 
HASUAl US Rilaasgrar | 


ca e  Ba Raeasiy sar: Bra a sre 
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105. Hence the Goddess of speech should be 
always served by persons desirous of fame with 
diligence and in due course. Despite poor poetic 
gifts, persons that have devoted their labour in that 
cause are competent to sport in the assemblages of 
learned veterans. 


105. aq Hence; because an earnest endeavour 
at mastering the art of poetry is always crowned 
with success. «reget The goddess of speech or 
learning. aaa suet ag Should always be served, 
aififazght: By persons desirous of fame. mala Step 
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by step. aaa-z: afm: Devoid of lethargy, adjectival 
to gzaf:. The second half of the verse makes it 
clear that if by chance aman has not the good 
fortune to be ranked as a poet owing to the absence 
of the natural-born gift he will at least be favoured 
with an eminent rank among scholars, This has. 
already been referred to in the previous verse. 
@a aiacasig Though a man’s poesy is poor. #axzaI: 
sar: Persons who have toiled in the field of litera- 
ture. faqraTigig fazgdiaa. 


End of the First Pariccheda, 


B. A. EXAMINATION. 


Madras University Questions 
With Answers, 


1931 March. 


ay Comment on:— 
‘ay StuHH Ta: HH WIA BIA 
aie UseSea Saauaat + Aeqaq vi 
Answer—Refer to pages 7 & 8. 
4 @Q) saelhtaerdiat qigueieat wea 
Ans.—Refer to pages 103 & 104. 
N (b) Explain with reference to the context :-—- 
FIV UUAUTUAa ages: | 
Ans.—Refer to pages 28 & 29. 
VI. (a) Explain clearly the meaning of :— 
qtacHleyaae” aanyara FT gor: | 
/ afta: aagsh aiaqquze(e i 
ae Ans.—Refer to pages 98 & 103. 
VII. (a) In what sense does Dandin use the term 
#4? Refer to a few passages in your text- 
book where the grace is secured. 
Ans.—Refer to page 57. 
\y (b) What is the value of culture to one who 
is not a genius ? 
A.—Refer to pages 105 & 106. 


a 
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1931 September. 


IV. (a) Annotate :— 
afta a ofa ad ag a Aa | 
AATAMAMSEA: BUT BSAATT: 1 
Ans.—Refer to page 104. 
(b) Write short notes on afswq (#I=ag:), 
A.—Refer to P, 89 last para and P, 90. 
V. What are the distinctive features of the 
various kinds of literary compositions recog- 
“nised in the Kavyadarsa? Examine with 
reasons under which of these Harsacarita 
may be brought. 
Ans.—See verse 11, 
VI. (a) ) «= - a araleerisqaeat varaet | 
Explain fully the portion underlined 
above. 
A.— Refer to P. 14, last 4 lines and P. 15, 
VII. (a) Comment upon the following with refer- 
ence to the context :— 
SsIqwl Gaal Ws: Va ataie | 
A.—Refer to pages 9 & 10. 


1932 March, 


l(b) azaareqaqed aaifaiara gi gm:. Illustrate this 
with special reference to the works of 
Kalidasa that you have studied, 

A.—Refer to pages 98 & 103, 
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II, (a) Comment on the following referring to the 


context :— 
BaaKitacale agar gaT | 
WAV away_ WryqHReai ames ti 
A.—Vide P. 98, lines 6 to 9 and 
P. 100, lines 1 to 24, 


III. (a) Explain in detail the importance given to 


(b) 


V. (b) 


VI. (a) 


alq@ or asa by Dandin. What means does 
he suggest to make it fit to serve its 
purpose ? 
A.—Summarise the contents of 
verses 3 to 8, pages 6 to 12, 
Refer with illustrations to the distinguish- 
ing features of the Seu style. 
A.—Vide Tabular column at P. 56. 
Or 
‘A poet is born, not made,’ Briefly consider 
this in the light of the observations of 
Dandin, 
Ans.—Refer to pages 104 to 107. 


1932 September, 


In what sense are the following words used 
in your texts? apart and -3y, 
A.—Refer to P. 100, last line; P, 57. 
What is Dandin’s conception of poetry ? 
Ans.—Refer to pages 14 & 15, 
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(b) Distinguish between ey and Vz 
aieq and sofa. 
Ans.—Vide notes on verses 23 to 30 
at pages 33 to 38; page A8, 
VIII. Explain fully :— 
AA FATATSAl AaAAA_yzaAa | 


aag fe aerate: arasrar caraer i 
A.—Vide notes on verse 52 at Pp. 67 to 69. 


1933 March. 


V.Give an account of Gunas and Dosas recog- 
nised by Dandin, How would you apportion 
them as between (a) the two schools recog. 
nised by him and (b) sound and sense ? 

A.—Gunas are enumerated in verses 41 & 42 
at page 92, For Dosas refer to notes on 
verse 7 at page 12 and notes on verses 695, 
66 & 67 at pages 77, 78 & (9. = Wor ap- 
portionment, vide Tabular column at (eeealie 
As for apportionment between sound and 
sense, see page 53, lines 12 to 19. 

VI. (b) Write short notes on the importance of 

speech and literature according to Dandin. 
A.—See verses 3 to 6 at Pp. 6 to 10. 
Vil. Annotate: — 


(6) Sa slash? aar: Saaar Ravatsig Megara | 
A.—Refer to pages 106 & 107. 
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(7) gms Sos sie: aT se Tea: | 


TUAW ASAT: ITA: I 
A.—See Pages 20 to 22. 


1933 September, 


VI. fa) State Dandin’s opinion on the classification 


of vq into ea and a@eaiter. What argu- 

ments does he adduce in support of his 
view ? 

A.—Vide notes on verses 23 to 30 

at pages 33 to 38. 


(b) Of the ten Gunas mentioned by Dandin, 


point out those which belong in common 
to both the f¢af and the aixy styles of 
poetry, 


A.—Vide Tabular column at page 56. 


(c) What factors go to the making of a poet 


according to Dandin? What is the ulti- 
mate test of poetry in his view ? 

A.—See Verse 103 at P. 104 and 

P, 14, last four lines and P, 15, 


VII. (a) Explain clearly the following :— 


Vink, 


Ha aasasary ctaaeT falypara | 
amrgareydad ait ala waar uy 
A.—See pages 75 and 76. 
Write short notes on djaaie. 
A.—Refer to page 100. 
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1934 March. 


III, (a) -W hat is Dandin’s conception of a good 
Kavya? Explain fully :-— 
Wit Taeseeqatea weraet | 
A,—See P. 14, last four lines & P. 15. 
Or Explain and illustrate the following— 
GRt Fea Feat: daa: A.—Vide Pp, 20 & 21. 
ag A Oe GB GR to: 70% 
aaa Ai Cea Ga tos OG: 
(b) Explain and discuss the relative importance 
of the various modes of describing a 
hero referred to in the Kavyadaréga. 
A.—See verses 21 & 22 at Pp. 29 to 31. 
VI. (a) Explain fully— 
TFTA RSAAET GTA | 
FEY FAL AAT TIT a Heeqia 1) 
A.—Refer page 89, page 91, last six 
lines and page 92, first six lines. 
VII. (a) Annotate— 
(() areas sia: Garzarfsar | 
A.—See pages 33 to 38. 
(8) aaicaqeacad art aefa waar | 
A.—Refer to pages 75 & 76. 


1934 September, 


V. (a) What is Dandin’s conception of qIt4qr, 
and what is its relation to araq ? 
8 
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A.—See verses 62 to 64 and notes 
thereon at pages 75 to 77. 
(b) Define and illustrate :— 
aye: A.—See verse 73, Pp. 83 & 84. 
SIA Sa je 86. 
Sia: oe Ue SB046 See 
VI. (a) Explain with reference to the context :— 
AAUTAUSAPAACAS ISAT: | 
A.—Refer to pages 60 & 61. 
(b) Annotate :— | 
(5) genet ara arta agiaaratarea: | 
awaaaa AeA Wad: Teas: u 
A,—See notes on verse 86 at P. 94, last 
four lines and page 95, first four lines. 
(6) agi waagis aegeare ta: fea: | 
4a alaiea daeat agaa agaar: w 
A.—See notes on verse 51 at pages 66 & 67, 
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VI. (a) Give the essential characteristics of 4 
Mahakavya according to Dandin, Discuss 
if and how far the Meghadita satisfies 
those conditions, 

A.—See verses 14 to 20 and notes 
thereon at pages 22 to 28. 

(b) Explain clearly (1) aaa: and (2) arg. 
A.—See verse 93 and notes thereon at page 99. 
A.— 99 OL 99 Pp. 66 & 67, 


ae a 


cay a: Seow 
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VII. (a) Annotate 
0) aa) azarae sieagediay: | 
A.—See verse 74 at page 85, 
(6) wat sas Sar: Kasay aaTamsy fegeiany | 
A.—See verse 105 at pages 106 & 107, 
(b) Explain fully :— 
7 PMSA AaH Aye | 
azar fz qarafe: Agaar Carazy yy 
A.—See verse 52 & notes thereon 
at pages 67 to 69. 
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IVa) Name the two schools of poetry recognised 
by Dandin, Describe them clearly bringing 
out their characteristic differences. Show 
to which school KAalidasa may be said 
to belong, Give illustrations wherever 
possible, 3 

A.—Vide Tabular column at P, 56, 
(b) Define and illustrate —— 
Taz A.—See verse 45 at page 60, 
alla A.—See page 94. 
VII. (a) Annotate :— 
arash STHaTalsay 
A.—Refer to pages 12 Sr: 
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(b) Write short notes on :— 
CHeTR A.—See verse 37 at page 40. 
AIA A.—See verse 36 at page 41, 
page 42, lines 1 to 4 and 
page 45, lines 2 to 8. 
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I. Applying Dandin’s canons of literary cri- 
tidism, bring out with apt illustrations the 
points of excellence in Kalidasa’s style. 


Ans.—This is too big a question. A general answer 
will run into a volume by itself. The exa- 
miner expects the student to refer to some 
of the Gunas mentioned by Dandin and 
examine their applicability with reference 
to the prescribed text-book with suitable 
illustrations, 


II. (a) ‘A poet is born, not made.’ Set forth 

Dandin’s criticism of this view, 
Ans.—Refer to page 104. 
(b) Explain, giving illustrations, why the 
Gaudas adopt certain qualities of style 
which are diametrically opposed to the 

V aidarbhas. 

A.—P, 56, Verse 44; P. 58 line I, 
P: 60, verse 46 and lines 10 to 13; 
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P. 62, lines 1 to 4; P. 65, verses 49 & 00 ; 
P. 70, verse 54; P. 73, verses 59 & 60; 
P, 82, verse 72; P. 88, verse 83; P. 92, 
verses 89 to 92, 
V. Distinguish between :— 
gags & ania A.—See verses 52 & 55. 
SCM ECONO E | A.—Vide notes on verses 23 ~ 
to 30 at pages 33 to 38. 
Mie Hxplain: fully :— 
Hel HeaUen aeagediaa: | 
sca Mies aaeagqIMEs: 
A.—See verse 74 at page 85. 
VII. Annotate :— 
(b) vareaaigigaza: tear qaaasa: | 
wal aaedia qaadineicafy: 1 
A.—Refer to page 100. last four lines 
and page 101 up to end of Ist para. 
(e) qarediqaardiia anita Rare 
AMAA H RAM aT Ae a 
A.—See verses 21 & 22 and notes 
thereon at pages 29 to 31, 
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V. (a) Give an account of Dandin’s conception of 
Kavya, A.—See verse 10 at page 14. 

(b) aqt taagife atgeaia wa: figa: 1 Write an 
explanatory note on the term za@ as used 

here, A.—Refer to page 67, Ist para, 
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VI. (a) Explain fully :— 
TATA MSI MaeA eSATA 
SAH BEA Aaldifa sdifagua qa: | 
A.—See page 60. 
VII. Annotate with the context:-— 
~ (c) ait: aatalat Agaeaie azaaq | | 
A.—Refer to page 43, last 8 lines — 
& page 44, lines 1 to 16. 
(d) sar amr aa af aesar Heaeg | 
A.—Refer to page 35, lines 10 to 14 
& page 37, lines 4 to 6. 
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V. (a) Explain and illustrate any four points of 
difference between the Vaidarbha and 
: Gaudiya styles of composition. 
| , A.—Vide Tabular column at page 56. 
Or Set forth Dandin’s classification of metri- 
cal composition and offer critical remarks 
thereon. 
A.—Refer to page 16, verse 11; page 20, 
verse 13; page 22, verse 14, 
(b) Write short notes on 
(1) arqatar: Ans.—See verse 36 at page 
Al; page 42, lines 1 to 4_ 
and page 45, lines 2 to 8. 
(2) qae Vide verse 61 at page 75. 
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(3) ofa A.—Vide verse 103 at P. 104 
(4) meq Sa : P48: 
VI. Explain fully :-— 
SAMeUATIM AEA eR Wey aera 
Twas + eat yey aay 
3 A.—Refer to pages 8 & 9. 


VII, Annotate with the context :— 


(b) aaa: aagist aragastare | 
A.—Refer to page 98, last 4 lines 
and page 103, second para, 
(h) sea agazaea antarenaiciiy | 
A.—Refer to page 86. 
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II, (a) To which of.the two schools of style set 
forth by Dandin would you assign Magha? 
Support your view with illustrations. 

A.—Nearer Gaudi than Vaidarbhi. 

V. (a) Explain Dandin’s conception of Guna and 
its importance in literary composition. 

A, heher to page 52, versés 41 & 42. 
(b) Write short notes on :— 


(1) qeesaia: A.—Page 8, from line 8 to 
, the end of para, 
(2) Ise A.—See page 48. 


~~ & 


(3) saaaiqe _A.—P. 18, last 3 lines; P. 19 
and page 20, lines 1 to D, 


= 
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' VI. Explain :— : 
aeeA AMAR aA g| FASTA: 1 

Ca EASA ATUAATIAS: Ul Bi 

*~ A,—See Notes on verse 49, pages 63 to 65, 


VII. Annotate with the context :— | 
(ce) feuzaaiaanisk BTA Iseay, 2 


A.—-Refer to pages 12 & 13. " 


(f) qafasraaet fe + tarmac . 
A.—Refer to page 33, lines 10 & 11: a 
B; SP last para; Bi oar lines 5 to 10, 


we 


Hips shat 


: 
argu oie Fehr + : 
UA UFA* | | PY 

3 Med) 
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by Pha 
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x + a g 
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